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_ store in Chicago—one whose 


DISPLAYMETER: New to the filling station trade is this gasoline pump spon- 
ies a glass case in which other motor- 


, sored by The Wa a It embodi 
. ists’ supplies can be attractively displayed. Production now numbers forty per day. 
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RETAIL PALACE: “The most challenging thing we'ever attempted.” Thus-do Sears Roebuck 
officials characterize the company's deci to spend $1,500,000 on a mammoth windowless . 
conception definitely expresses World’s Fair influence. See page 540. 
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Ross supervisor checking the operators with a ‘listen- 
ing in’’ method. 


Trained Ross operators making telephone calls under 
constant supervision, 


Ross Federal branch manager rechecking a specific 
number of reports hourly, 


THIRD BOSTON RADIO SURVEY 
PREPARED FOR 


SHEPARD BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, INC. 


BY 
ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE, INC. 


February 25, 1934, through 
March 3, 1934 


another 


ROSS FEDERAL surv- 


A coincidental Radio Survey of the listening habits, staj 
and program preferences in the Metropolitan District of Bos 


Mass. 


A seven day report—2,000 calls each day 


continuo 


—during the week of Feb. 25, 1934, to March 3, 1934. 


An unbiased survey by ROSS FEDERAL SERVif 


(research division) for the Shepard Broadcasting Service, | 


Boston, Mass. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ROSS 
FEDERAL SERVICE CLIENTS Procedure 


Morse International Co. 
General Motors Corp. 


General Electric Contract Division Sie. 


Atlantic Chemical Co., Ine. 
Pontiac Motor Car Co. 


Irving Trust Co, Receivership Dept. 


Seott Paper Co, 


Don Lee Circuit, San Francisco 


Vick Chemical Co, 
Chicago Tribune 
Washington Post 
Kroger Grocery Company 
Williamson Candy Co. 
Time, Ine. 

Young and Rubicam 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Superior Locking Co, 
Radio Station WLW 
Radio Station WXYZ 


Earl Ludgin Advertising Agency 


Electric Research Products, 
Sales Management, Inc. 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport 


Radio Station WNAC 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Conde Nast Publications 
Buick Motor Car Co. 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Frigidaire 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
Hommann Tarcher & Sheldon 


Mid-Continent Oil Co. 


ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE 
erators worked continuously 
shifts, making a specific numl 
of telephone calls every qua 
hour. 


~The girls were under const 
supervision by a Ross Fete 
Service Supervisor as shown 
the photograph. Photograph 
left (top) shows a young wo 
checking the investigators by 
“listening in method.” The lo 
photograph shows the _ bra 
manager rechecking a_ speci 
number of calls each hour. 


For Information: WRITE TO OFFICE NEAREST YOUR ADDRESS 


EXECUTIVE 
6 E. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO (121) Walter E. Brown, 
1114 Blum Bldg. 

DETROIT (99) H. W. Donaldson, 
715 Francis Palms Bldg. 

CLEVELAND (73) F._ A. Rosevelt, 
4273 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH (75) Harold C. Lund, 
807 Plaza Bidg. 


NEW YORK (86) Walter E. Greene, 
120 West 42nd St. 


MILWAUKEE (89) C. E. Wagner, 
209 Marquette Tower Bldg. 

CINCINNATI (87) R. W. Thayer, 
800 Keith Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS (67) B. E. Jolley, 
315 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 


BOSTON (96) Ruel G. Williams, 607 
Union Savings Bank Bldg. 


BUFFALO (56) Nathan F. Klein, 
610-17 Court St. 


Numerals opposite name of each city represent number of regularly employed field men. 
An extra force of trained men (1,000) is also available for field work. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA (92) J. A. Kraker, DES MOINES (54) W. 0. 8 
Market Street National Bank Bidg. 207 Old Colony Bid 

WASHINGTON (91) R. M. Olinger, MEMPHIS (65) c wall 
539 Evening Star Bldg. TEMPRIS (65) C. E. Wee 


Sterick Bldg. 


CANSAS C 5) P. A. 
a yg oe tee CHARLOTTE (64) W. 0. 40 

710 First Natl. Bk. Bids 
ST. LOUIS (64) Dwight Mills, 1900 


Continental Life Bldg. ATLANTA (126) Max Un 
0 - } i St. Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES (77) Arthur S. Kane, a ee ° 
oS Se, ES. ALBANY (37) Harry Schiff 
SAN FRANCISCO (60) 0. M. Young. Natl. Savings Bk. Bids. 
ee NEW ORLEANS (53) Ernst B 
SEATTLE (54) W. H. Earles, 1007 ger, 2011 State Street 
Securities Bldg. - 
OKLAHOMA CITY (27) 
DALLAS (72) Lester Kampel, 502 Charles, 426 N. W. 25th & 
Allen Bidg. 
MAH (36) ry O. Giese 
DENVER (40) 3. C. Page, 210 Den- *MANA. Oi) Henrs 
ham Theatre Bldg. 
EU? "rN P . C 
SALT LAKE CITY (86) G. L. Clow- NEW HAVEN (26) R. J. 
ard, 1606 Walker Bk. Bldg. 516 Roger Sherman Bilis. 
MINNEAPOLIS (86) Theodore Hays, PORTLAND (37) H. W. Keitl 
301 Pence Bldg. Portland Bldg., Portland, 9 
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The New York Times is read in more New 


York City homes of men paying over $30 for 


their suits than any other newspaper. 


Here is a new viewpoint on 
the huge market open to adver- 
Now you 
can have specific information on 
the market offered by each New 
York newspaper. 


tisers in New York. 


Never before has it been pos- 
sible for you to have such exact 
facts. They come from the 
Consumer Census of New York 


City, conceived and conducted 
by R. L. Polk & Co. 

Get the facts that tie up with 
your product. You'll probably 
find The New York Times should 
be the foundation stone of your 
advertising in New York. For 
190 consecutive months The 
Times has carried more adver- 
tising than any other New York 
newspaper. 


Che New York Cimes 


A Better Guide to Size of Pocketbooks 


/ Illustration by 
“4 The New York Times 
Studio 


| more homes having mechani- 
| cal refrigerators than any 


| other newspaper. 


BELIEVED BY US 
—NOW PROVED 
TO YOU 


The New York Times in 
New York City is read in 


The New York Times in 
New York City goes into the 
homes of more women paying | 
over $1 for their hosiery than 


any other newspaper. 


Through the New York morn- 
ing newspapers it is possible 
to reach the largest market at 
lower cost per capita than in 


any other section in the world. 


UNE 1, 


1934 
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-The Human Side- 


Fast Worker Still at Large 


Calling all cars! Headquarters speaking! Patrolmen are 
warned to beware of W. F. Henley, described as “Contact man 
for James & Company, St. Louis General Electric distributors.” 
Although Henley has never been mugged or finger-printed, he 
is a Dangerous Man. 


He was driving a GE Kitchen demonstration coach when he 
was stopped by three Illinois highway police in the performance 
of their duty. They told him they wanted to measure the coach 
as it appeared to be beyond the state specifications. Henley told 
them to come inside to measure it. 


Having lured the unsuspecting officers inside the coach, Henley 
talked fast and to the point. He told them all about GE products 
until one of the patrolmen broke down and confessed a desire for 
a GE refrigerator. Hypnotized by Henley’s third degree, Officer 
Robert Hodgers consented to ride to the coach’s destination, a 


dealer's store. There he signed for a refrigerator. 


Other patrolmen are notified to leave Henley strictly alone, 
unless they are prepared to invest in GE appliances. When last 
seen he was gleefully gloating over the signed contract. He 
dishes out a smooth line of gab. This is headquarters signing 
off. All cars carry on! 


Another Sacred Cow Bites Dust 


E. H. Ross is only sorry he didn’t strut his stuff on the 13th. 
If that had been the case he would have busted a superstition right 
spang in two. Be that as it may, Viking Ross has smacked a long- 
cherished belief square on the nose. 


Ross, of Kansas City, is a Norge refrigerator salesman. He ac- 
quired his title of “Viking” by lugging in bundles of contracts 
whose dotted lines were all filled out. He is not one of the sales- 
men who hold by the theory that Saturday is a bad day to get 
orders. These salesmen will insist that Friday, or even Monday, 
is also a bad day to sell—if that’s the date on the calendar pad. 
But they are mighty positive that Saturday is the worst day of the 
week; sales resistance is triple-armor-plated then. 


Viking Ross gives a hearty Bronx cheer in the direction of this 
sanctified bugaboo—and with reason. He has just sold thirteen 
refrigerators on a Saturday morning. Here’s his round-by-round 
description of the achivement. 


“Very early Saturday morning two ladies came into 
the store, one to help the other select the refrigerator 
she would like best. I sold them both. I had an 
appointment with an apartment house owner at 9 
o'clock and completed the sale of six more Norge 
units. Since I was in the neighborhood of a prospect 
I had previously called on, I dropped around to see 
if the family was any nearer to a decision. The 
wife said I might visit her husband at his office. I 
hot-footed it over to him and he signed the order. 


“Back at the store again, I phoned a prospect | 
had tried to sell two months before. She had needed 
some service on an old machine at that time, and had 


“Viking” Ross 


decided to wait before buying. The previous night, howeve:. the 
machine failed to work again and she had to put her butte; 
and eggs in a neighbor's refrigerator to preserve them. My phone 
call was at the right time, and the deal was completed for a arge 
Norge model. To top the morning off, I called on another pros. 
pect and by noon had sold him three Norges for his triplex apart. 
ment. Total score: thirteen refrigerators; time, less than five 
hours.” 


Mr. Ross _ works on a well-balanced plan of daily effort: uses 
selective canvass, telephone solicitation and satisfied users to keep 
a sufficient number of prospects ahead each day. He carefully 
balances his efforts between prospect finding, initial interviews 
and closing demonstrations. He doesn’t waste time on a prospect 
who looks hopeless. He can give you exactly thirteen reasons 
why his system pays. 


Record Guessing Breaks Reeords 


High school lads and lassies know their jazz, which fact sets 
the cash registers of the Sherman Clay Company, Victrola record 
dealers of Oakland, California, to jingling genially. 


The company moved its store recently and found that a lot 
of the old customers failed to go along, too. They were hard 
to reach except with costly methods. And sales of records were 
as slow as an unwound Victrola. With a little head-scratching, 
however, the following stunt was evolved: A high school under- 
graduate placed five of the current hit records on the school 
bulletin board, leaving the center record in its paper cover. A 
sign above said, “Here are the five most popular hit records 
of the week. Can you guess the name of the tune in the en- 
velope? Sherman Clay & Company will present this record free 
to the one guessing the right title.” 


From freshmen to seniors, every teen age youngster is up to 
the latest gasp in hot-cha and hi-de-ho, so that challenge did 
not go unanswered. More than 900 students galloped into the 
store to submit their guesses. Many of them bought records 
when they called. Others remarked they were glad to know 
where the store had moved to. A large list of potential cus- 
tomers were brought into the store at an expenditure not worth 
sneezing at. And in these days, store managers are apt to sneeze 
on the slightest pretext. A slick merchandising angle all right. 


Red Takes the Count 


Shades of good old red and orange! People are seeing blue! - 
Eleven hundred Chicagoans told Gallup researchers that women 
prefer dark blue in advertising and men prefer violet! 
Everything seems topsy turvy. Is this the millennium? 


All this chaos about advertising color was started when the 
Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio, makers of blotters, 
asked Dr. Gallup to run a test. He distributed 1,135 blotters 
of ten colors, each bearing identical copy, to business men and 
housewives. A week later personal calls were made on every 
recipient. 


Of those women who received dark blue blotters, 65% remem- 
bered that a blotter of some kind had come to them. That was 
the best showing. Red ranked half-way down the list, with 
orange and light green at the bottom, scoring 53% each. 


Of those men who had received violet blotters 
74% remembered getting a blotter. Dark blue 
ranked second. Red was last with 60%. 


And now as to color memory: Of women wh: 
recollected getting a blotter, 60% of those who 
received dark blue remembered the color. Othe 
colors scored thus: Light blue, 57; violet, 41: 
red, 38; orange, 33; olive green, 29; yellow, 24 
purple, 21; light green, 20; dark green, 12. 


At the top in the men’s color memory list stov 
violet with a score of 80%; light blue, 67; purple 
50; yellow, 40; dark blue, 33; light green, 29 
orange, 22; red, 20; dark green, 10. (Cont. on p. 504.) 
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A word to the wise is 1DVERTISE 


Has wealth any direct bearing on the 
consumption of food? Not particularly. | 
The richest woman in Chicago buys, com- 
paratively speaking, very little more food 
than Mary Morton. 

If the Mortons were millionaires they 
wouldn’t drink any more coffee than they 
do now. Or consume twice as many vege- 
tables. True, they might buy imported pate 
instead of domestic goose liver. But you, 
Mr. Manufacturer, are not particularly in- 
terested in pate; you’re interested in the 
sale of soup, or mayonnaise, or any one of 
a hundred other staples. 

Your business comes from the typical 
AMERICAN family —from the Mortons, 
who eat three times every day. Obviously, 
your most profitable market is the one 
which contains the largest number of fam- 
ilies like the Mortons. 

In Chicago, that large, ACTIVE market 
is controlled exclusively by the American 
—450,000 younger-than-average families. 
But don’t think these families address their 
daily bread with mouths open and eyes 
shut. They’re much too modern to guess 
about food or anything. A word to the 
wise is—ADVERTISE. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


CA be * 
- + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Color apparently had something to do with the reader inter. 
est, too. Of the women who received dark blue blotters, 316% 
remembered the advertising message. Light blue was second, 
violet third and so on down through olive green, purple, orange, 
yellow, red and light green to dark green with a bottom score 
of 23%. 


Forty per cent of the men who got violet blotters had read 
them. Dark blue scored 35%; olive green, 31; orange, 24; yellow, 
22; light green, 16; light blue, 16; purple, 15; red, 15, and 
dark green but 10. 


Thus, in spite of all the proof of the advertising ages, red 
and orange were outdistanced. Dark blue showed the strongest 
advertising influence on women and violet on men. Perhaps it 
was the humidity. 


The Gallup research service, which makes many tests of many 
sorts, offers the conclusions as ‘based solely on the figures drawn 
from this test of color stimulation, and without reference to 
any other test, survey, or study of color combinations.” Wrenn 
Paper Company offers copies of it to anybody, hoping that it 
will be useful “in at least throwing some light on current con- 
sumer response and helpful in adapting that response to your 
own uses.” 


Museum in a Factory 


The W. T. Rawleigh Company, of Freeport, Illinois, makes 
a diversity of food products for man, beast and fowls of the 
air. Like most manufacturers, it cordially welcomes dealers and 
consumers who come to the factory to be shown through. In 
addition to seeing the wheels go ‘round, visitors there are treated 
to a trio of unusual sights. 


On the top floor of the plant is a museum filled with almost 
priceless objects which W. T. Rawleigh, president of the com- 
pany, collected on his journeys to the four corners of the earth. 
These include a Chinese screen of the 300-year-old Ching 
dynasty, a Malay wall lantern, a Mayan calendar, Mexican fig- 
urines, Peruvian worshipping stones, idols, torture devices, 
marbles, mosaics, tapestries and other ancient and rare treasures 
from outlandish places. Raw materials from beyond the Seven 
Seas which go into Rawleigh products are also displayed. 


The trade school is another feature of the plant which inter- 
ests visitors. Patterned after the Ford school at Dearborn, the 
school gives a three-year course to orphan and poor but deserv- 
ing boys. Two-thirds of their time is spent in practical work 
in the plant along the line for which they have an inclination: 
chemistry, electrical engineering, and so on. The remaining 
third of their time is devoted to regular academic subjects taught 
in high schools. 


A few miles outside of Freeport, the company has a large 
experimental farm which the 9,000 Rawleigh dealers and thou- 
sands of consumers find a model of cleanliness and efficiency. A 
veterinarian is constantly experimenting there in the care and feed- 
ing of barnyard animals. Rawleigh poultry and stock supplies are 
improved in accordance with his conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 


Visitors to the Rawleigh plant, museum, trade school and farm 
have something to talk about when they go back home. And 
that means word of mouth advertising for the company, which, 
in turn, helps sales. 


Farmer Gray Listens-In 


After the pigs are slopped and the hay all pitched, modern 
farmers find more amusement harking to the radio than they used 
to in reading the almanac. Since advertisers are mightily con- 
cerned with what programs appeal to rural audiences, the month- 
ly magazine, Electricity on the Farm, questioned 100,000 soil-till- 
ers in 42 states on their favorites. Amos & Andy was the choice 
of 23% of the respondents. Chase & Sanborn’s period (Eddie 
Cantor) was next with 18% of the votes; Lowell Thomas and 
the National Farm & Home Hour followed with 17% and 13*®. 

Bisquik’s Betty & Bob, Frigidaire’s Seth Parker, Death Valley 
Days and Sunday religious services came next. WLS Barn Dance 
followed. The Lucky Strike Grand Opera program was [af 
down the list, probably because it is on in the afternoon when 
the plowing of the south forty acres is under way. 
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Business activity has in- 
creased without interrup- 
tions for six consecutive 
months, and now is sag- 
ging slightly, with indica- 
tions pointing to at least 
a normal seasonal drop. 
Normally, May is off 4% from April, and this seems to 
have been about the recession last month. 


Prospects 
for Summer 


e @e e The increases in volume of production, 
transportation and trade have been stimulated largely by 
two main factors—the continued expenditure of huge sums 
of Federal funds in loans, subsidies and for public works, 
and the greatly increased output of the automobile indus- 
try which had been producing each day new cars worth 
about $10,000,000. 


e e e Now the peak of the automobile production 
season is over, public works will taper off rapidly after 
August, and loans from subsidies have been reduced. 
What will take their places as stimulating factors? 


@ @ @ The Government's program for home develop- 
ments is expected to increase the production of durable 
goods and related trades, but it seems most likely that 
the facilities of the Home Credit Insurance Corporation 
will be used in the main by private individuals who wish 
to modernize or renovate their own homes, or who wish 
to build new ones. At present rents are low, while con- 
struction costs are high and advancing, and the natural 
result is that there is little incentive for speculative or 
investment building. The slowing down in the growth 
of population, the over-building during the prosperity 
period, and the large number of buildings for sale because 
of the financial straits of their owners, are factors imped- 
ing the development of private construction. 


e e e A sign of recovery not generally known is 
that of repayments to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. For practically one month now repayments 
have averaged $3,000,000 a day—a figure considerably 
above that of previous months. 


@ @ e NRA is definitely set for a trimming down. 
Abandonment of codes for many small businesses and 
service organizations should permit concentration on 
improvement in industries employing the largest percentage 
of workers. It is probable that NRA will be so simplified 
that work will be concentrated on approximately 75 codes. 
Under NRA, as it has existed for the past six months, 
the same microscopic examination had to be taken of a 
tailor who charged 25 cents for pressing a suit in some 
sma!l town, as in the investigation of the Weirton Steel 
case involving thousands of men. 


@ @ e Last week the Irving Fisher Wholesale Index 
of 120 commodities reached a new high at 75.4% of 
the 1926 normal of 100. This index is less sensitive 
tha: those comprised only of volatile speculative com- 
mo ities, but seems more accurate and timely than the 
ant:cuated Bureau of Labor Index which comprises 784 
articles which are highly variable in their utility and in 
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Significant Trends 


As scen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 1, 1934: 


their price movements. They include such diverse prod- 
ucts as windmills, boys’ knee trousers and pretzels, medium 
to good and medium to choice. 


e e e Figures for Montana and New Mexico are the 
first to be released in the recently completed 1933 Retail 
Sales Census. In Montana there was a drop of 3% in 
the number of stores, and 53.5% in dollar sales from the 
1929 census, while in New Mexico the number of stores 
increased fractionally and the dollar volume showed a drop 
of 55%. Wholesale figures for the State of Wisconsin 
show an increase of 17% in the number of establishments, 
and declines of 52.5% in net sales, 30% in number of 
employes, and 35% in salaries and wages. 


@ e@ e Under date of May 25, General Johnson de- 
cided on a final policy regarding premiums. Subject to 
certain restrictions on the improper use of premiums, there 
is to be no prohibition against their use in future codes, 
and “modification of inconsistent provisions in approved 
codes which deal with this matter will be effective when- 
ever applied for by the industry or deemed necessary to 
correct conditions of hardship or abuse.” 


@ @ e@ According to Dun and Bradstreet’s survey of 
retail sales, May will be from 8 to 20% better than last 
year despite the fact that merchandise last May was being 
accumulated in advance of rising prices. 


e@ @ e Pepsodent is but one of many manufacturers 
who have adopted a “‘refusal to sell” plan. They may 
not dictate the re- 
tail price at which 
their goods must be 
sold, but if the 
wholesaler or retailer | PEPSODENT 


does not cooperate sides’ « 
by asking the prices } ‘. 
suggested, the manu- | PRICE STABILIZATION 
facturer may refuse PLAN 


to furnish any more a ie aan psn pie 


° ive May 15, includes 3 features: 

goods. The Squibb | Ee a 
: | 1. Suegestéd Minimum Retail Prices: . 

company says in its | . ae 

. fo eee 2 os 
trade paper advertis- | rac mere fe 
. ee ° PRESODENT ANTISEPTIC me. 
ing, “While we can- | wmmenmnene eRe 


not enter into any \ é hdte ch ianein wtihe 
agreements, implied | Seppe taste 

or otherwise, regard- 3. Effective May 15, 1934, we will absorb the Federal 
; a Tax on all Pepsodent Products. : 
ing the resale prices | open he 

on Squibb products, | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY | 
we can and will re- CONCARS, ¥. &. A. 
fuse to sell to retail- 
ers who persistently 
demoralize our prices.” 


@ e e Armand has had a successful price stabilization 
plan in effect for ten years. Other companies which have 
given public warning of their determination to prevent 
footballing of their products include Coty, Bristol-Myers, 
Forhan, Bauer & Black, Sheaffer Pens, Helena Rubinstein, 
Mead Johnson, Houbigant, Johnson & Johnson, Paris 
Medicine, Listerine, Northam-Warren, Gillette, Lehn ¢: 
Fink, and Bost. 
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So far there is no indication 
of more than a normal seasonal 
recession in business. 


Business 
. Car loadings: Continue well 
Sign Posts up over last year, but the 


percentage of increase has been 
dropping. 

Building Construction: Contracts let during April, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge & Company figures, were more 
than twice as large as last April, but were 26% down 
from March. For the first four months of 1934 awards 
total 592.9 millions as against 252.6 millions last year. 

Bank Debits: For the week ending May 16 were 2% 
above the total for the preceding week and 18% above 
the corresponding weck of last year. 

Retail Sales: Holding up well, although size of in- 
creases no longer startling. American Institute of Food 
Distribution contradicts frequently published government 
reports that tonnage of food sales has decreased although 
They say government reports are 
hain store reports and that independent stores 
are now getting a larger portion of the total business. 

Employment Bureau of Labor statistics show that 
April employment and payrolls reached the highest point 
in several years, and that factory employment is now 82% 
of the monthly average of 1924-1926, with payrolls at 
67.3% of that normal. These points are new highs since 
December, 1930, and June, 1931, respectively. 

Electric Output: 
year. 

Steel Output: 


dollar volume is up. 


based on 


fy 


Now running about 12% over last 


Prices for steel scrap again proved their 
reliability as a barometer of future operations in that in- 
dustry. Production has declined from 60 to 40% of 
capacity. 


Both chain and mail-order 

companies report a recession 

° in business in some of the 

Retail Sales drought sections of the agri- 

cultural belt, but say that 

good increases in_ territories 

where crops are normal have 

more than offset the losses. In the automobile centers the 

high level of operation for the first five months has built 

up a reserve buying power which is expected to extend over 
several months and perhaps take up the summer slack. 


e@ e e An analysis of the April sales of 27 chain 
store companies shows a dollar increase of 9.09% over 
last year. The mail-order companies are up 39.5%. De- 
partment store sales in April were 5% ahead of last 
year as against 22% for the first four months. 


@ e Stocks of General Motors cars in the hands 
of dealers the first of last month exceeded any comparable 
period since 1929, despite the fact that the company’s 
retail sales in April were 48.5% higher than last year. 
The Chevrolet division did better than the other General 
Motors units, and for the first time in three years retail 
sales for a single month topped the 100,000 mark. Sales 
of 100,046 units compared with 59,193 units last April 

Sales of the GM Fleet Sales Corporation in April 
exceeded any month on record, except one. 


@ @ e The Chrysler Corporation claims to be well 
satisfied with sales of its radical new models, and reports 
that orders for Chrysler cars in the first quarter were 
greater than the entire production in 1933—31,694 against 
27,631. Sales of the Airflow line represent 55% of the 
orders, while the less radical Chrysler Six accounts for 


e e e Highlights of the fortnight’s news incluce , 
gain of 156,000 new installations in the first four months 
for the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 4; 
against a 340,000 loss last year. The Internativna| 
Harvester Company’s domestic business in the first five 
months totaled $38,400,000 as against $14,300,000 in the 
1933 period. Through the wide adoption of Cel. 
lophane on a number of new products, the du Pont Com. 
pany has announced a further reduction in price, the 
sixteenth cut since its introduction in 1924. . . . The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company reports April shipments larger 
than for any month since July, 1931. The Axion- 
Fisher Tobacco Company more than earned its entire 1934 
dividends in the first three months of the year. 


The average man in the street 
is a sorely puzzled individual, 


b 
Darrow S He hears from Mr. Darrow 
a that under NRA the country 
Fireworks 


has gone to the extreme right; 
that monopoly is being en- 
couraged by the government 
and that big business is firmly in the saddle. . . . On 
the other hand, he hears many manufacturers, lawyers and 
bankers yell “Communism!” Each side is claiming victory 
—for the other side. 


@ @ e It seems inevitable that as soon as black figures 
began to appear in place of red on most of the ledgers 
of the country, the zeal for government “partnership” in 
business should begin to wane. Many business men, 
through lack of clear understanding of the social and 
economic changes which are taking place (and none of 
us can possibly understand them all) seem to be making 
an issue of swinging back. As Royal Meeker points 
out, “The principle of Jet things alone, when carried 
through to the bitter end, brought them profitless pros- 
perity, cut-throat competition, rapidly dwindling sales, 
swollen costs, crazy high-financing, big debts, and ruin. 
Now that recovery seems well on the way, a goodly num- 
ber are attacking the measures which prevented a complete 
collapse in the Spring of 1933 and started the upswing.” 


e@ e@ e NRA has made the tug-of-war between the 
extreme right and the extreme left much more violent and 
much more confusing than ever before. To the extreme 
right lies the same old system of private monopoly, now 
more familiarly known as Fascism, while to the left is 
the same old system of governmental monopoly, now 
commonly termed Collectivism, or Communism.  Be- 
tween the two is the middle of the road, which Mr. 
Roosevelt seems to be trying to make the country travel. 
On the whole, Big Business seems to like the NRA better 
than the small fellows. A survey made by Fortune mag- 
azine shows that industrialists in a ratio better than two 
to one are against the scrapping of NRA in June, 1935. 


@ @ e Statisticians point to the fact that we are get- 
ting to be a nation of oldsters. Immigration is cut down, 
the birth rate is declining, the ‘average age” is increasing. 
Now come two more developments of possible significance. 
The Wisconsin Alumni Research Association, owners of 
the Steenbock patents for Vitamin D irradiation are plow- 
ing back into further research all of the money they are 
making from milk and bread companies on royalties, and 
that research is concentrated on hormones and the pro- 
longation of the normal sex life of men and women. 
Working along another path the United States Rubber 
Company is thinking of cutting the death rate still fur- 
ther by bringing out a line of inflated “sinkless” swimming 
suits. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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People and Products 
in the Sales Spotlight 


Photo by Moffett-Russell 


Elmer T. Howson, vice-president 
of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company and Western 
editor of Railway Age, was 
elected president of Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at their 
White Sulphur Springs meeting. 
A graduate engineer from the 
University of Wisconsin, he was 
with the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
from 1906 to 1911, when he 
joined Simmons-Boardman. 


Flying Fingers, Flying Car: 
Barney Stapert (Below) sets a 
world’s record by typing 131 
words a minute in a De Soto 
sedan traveling 82 miles an 
hour. He placed his typewriter 


Pyrene Boys at Play: That’s what 
Newark, N. J., firemen at alarm 
boxes told excited citizens when 
manufacturer of fire extinguishers 
put on fifth annual demonstration 
May 22. Fires big and little were 
ignited and snuffed out before 
crowd of 350 visiting engineers and 
executives... It was Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Companys method of 
sales promotion. (Story on page 


538.) 


Beach Hold-All: (Above) To make 
bathing and sunning beauties more beau- 
tiful Lenthéric brings out this water-proof 


Men Cried for It: (Below) Because Men- 
nen’s Brushless Shave (“a cream, not a 
grease”) in tubes, found great favor with 
the whisker-growing section of the public, 
that company obliges further with this 
8-ounce jar. It costs 75 cents, and will 
serve as a cigarette box—after it is 
emptied, of course. Edwin H. Scheele 
designed the carton for both the tube 
and jar. 


on his knees and rattled away beach kit. There are places for bathing 
for dear life, for publicity and cap, lipstick, complexion cream, ciga- 
for De Soto. The damsel held rettes, lotions and other notions that the 
the copy and timed the cham- gals find vital necessities. It is adaptable 
pion key-pounder. as an over-night or week-end bag. 


Ask Him: Packard’s M. M. Gil- 
man (Left) has another title. He 
was vice-president in charge of 
distribution and is now vice- 
president and general manager. 
After leaving the University of 
Michigan, in 1918, he joined up 
with Packard as a truck sales- 
man in Brooklyn. From there 
he mounted to sales manager, 
wholesale manager of the New 
York territory and eventually 
went to the factory as head of 
the merchandising division. 
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By putting the young men of business to work through a 
Junior Board of Directors, and giving them a definite place 
in the management, McCormick & Company are accom- 


plishing two important things: they are keeping the older 
executive heads from lagging behind the times in their 
thinking, and they are giving rigid and effective training to 
the youngsters who are in line for officerships in the firm 


How McCormick Is Keeping Its 
Management from Going to Seed 


UNIQUE experiment in man- 

agement—the organization of 

a “Junior Board of Directors’ 

—is working out with remark- 
able results for McCormick & Com- 
pany, food products manufacturers of 
Baltimore. 

Charles P. McCormick, president of 
the firm, two years ago reached the 
conclusion that obsolete and ob- 
solescent ideas of management were 
responsible for the depression in no 
small degree. He decided to find 
ways and means of putting some new 
ideas to work. 

Mr. McCormick is himself the 
youngest member of the McCormick 
Board, the majority of the members 
of which are at least forty-five years 
of age. Such mature judgment, of 
course, is valuable to any business. 
But to Mr. McCormick it meant too 
much thinking in an automobile age, 
when what was required was airplane 
consciousness. 


Proving Ground for Leadership 


“It was not a matter,’’ he said, ‘of 
superseding the judgment of men who 
had made the business a success, but 
a determination of introducing the 
modern energizing power of new 
ideas. So we organized our ‘Junior 
Board of Directors,’ made up of seven- 
teen young fellows, assistant depart- 
ment managers and others who ap- 
peared to be very much interested in 
their work. 

“Early in 1932, we called a_pre- 
liminary meeting, explained the plan, 
and told the members of the new 
board to organize and operate just as 
if the entire management of the busi- 
ness depended on them. They were 
given regular rules and laws to gov- 
ern their new body—and told to elect 
two officers, a chairman and a secre- 
tary, changing their secretary and 


BY 
JAMES TRUE 


chairman every three months so as to 
give everybody practice in parliament- 
ary procedure. And how they dug 
into our business! 

“At the outset, we had an under- 
standing with these young men that, 
in the future, all members of the real 
board of directors would be chosen 
from their number. This gave them 
something to work for individually, 
and there has been much friendly 
rivalry to get into the chair and to 
develop leadership. One man_ has 
been advanced from the junior to the 
senior board, and it is amazing how 
the younger fellows have developed 
in poise and confidence. 


Sound—not Radical—Thinkers 


“It was understood, also, that the 
new board was to be a self-govern- 
ing body. We agreed that no official 
of the company was to interfere with 
their ‘closed’ activities, and that every 
recommendation they made would 
have the serious consideration‘ of the 
company by the senior board. 

“Since then, practically every 
recommendation of the junior board 
has been adopted. We expected some 
drastically radical proposals and were 
prepared to send them back for modi- 
fication. But the work of the board 
has been exceedingly conservative. I 
know that they have some hard fights 
and that many very radical proposals 
are made; but after full discussion 
they are modified into unanimous 
recommendations that are soundly 
economic and remarkably practical. 
Despite the depression, the business 
has forged ahead for more than two 
years, and we give a great part of the 


credit for the improvement to our 
junior board. We now consider it 
one of the most valuable factors of 
our business.” 

Early in 1932, the first thing the 
junior board tackled was the repack. 
aging and redesigning of a great 
many items of the large line of ex. 
tracts, spices and other food products 
put out by McCormick. As a typical 
instance, they looked into a traditional 
package of the extract business—a tall, 
thin, paneled bottle that was as old as 
the industry itself. This bottle was 
used by practically every extract manu- 
facturer in the country and was con- 
sidered a fixture in the industry. 

Certain members of the junior 
board insisted that this bottle was all 
wrong and should be changed. Oth- 
ers thought it had considerable trade- 
mark value and agreed with the ma- 
jority of the senior board that it 
should not be changed. 

As a compromise, the junior board 
voted for an investigation. Several 
thousand women were questioned as 
to their preference in extract bottles. 
The company found that nearly every 
woman who did any cooking had al- 
ways been dissatisfied with the tall, 
paneled bottles. These containers 
slipped out of hands covered with 
shortening, toppled off kitchen tables, 
and their cork stoppers crumbled and 
got into the extract. 


Juniors Root for New Design 


McCormick promptly changed the 
bottle to one that could not slip out 
of oily hands. It is not only w 
shaped with indentions for the finger 
tips, but it has an honest broad »ase 
that will not allow it to tip over e2 ily. 
Then a screw cap was substituted for 
the cork stopper. These changes f¢- 
sulted in an immediate and substantial 
increase in the firm’s extract business. 
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The junior board -then turned its 
atterition to the entire line. The mem- 
bers did not like the old-fashioned 
labc!s On many of the items and said 
so emphatically. So labels and pack- 
ages were changed and brought up 
to date without destroying their trade- 
mark value, and many of them were. 
made beautifully attractive. 

While this work was going on, the 
junior board accepted the idea that 
the company set up a model store in 
its general offices, so that the packages 
could be studied from the consumer's 
viewpoint. This was done, and it has 
pro\ ed to be a remarkable stimulator 
for the industry. It is visited by sev- 
eral thousand retail grocers every year 
and shows them that an attractive, in- 
viting store can be arranged at mod- 
erate cost. 


Study All Phases of Business 


An unusual open-mindedness of the 
junior board is one of its character- 
istics. As an example, one day a re- 
tail grocer was inspecting the model 
store and suddenly expressed amaze- 
ment that the company would exhibit 
the goods of a prominent competitor. 
Mr. McCormick explained that many 
competitive goods were excellent in 
quality and, because of their populari- 
ty, belonged in any model store. This 
statement made a very favorable im- 
pression, and it has been widely dis- 
cussed throughout the trade. And the 
decision to place such goods on dis 
play came from the junior board. 

“The board meets regularly once 
a month,” Mr. McCormick explained. 
“This meeting is.at night and is on 
the time of the men. The junior board 
meets about once a month, also, with 
the senior board on the company’s 


Ai 


Men Power for the Future: 
be adopted by almost any company in any line. It provides a constant stream of new money-making ideas and insures able 
talent for future managerial berths. 
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time. This joint meeting is presided 
over by the junior board’s chairman. 
With their own man in the chair, 
rather than the president of the com- 
pany, the youngsters are more inclined 
to go to bat during discussions, and 
that is what we want. 

“In my study of these meetings | 
have found their greatest good result 
is in the training of the men. It used 
to be that when a position was open 
we advanced the man who appeared 
to be best qualified; but in many in- 
stances it required months of training 
before the man was entirely familiar 
with the work. Now we find, after 
more than two years of junior board 
experience, that the members have 
learned so much about the general 
running of the business that they are 
able to step into almost any position 
and do the work thoroughly well.” 

Mr. McCormick commented  es- 
pecially upon the amount of work cov- 
ered by the junior board at every 
meeting. The usual program consists 
of about fifteen subjects, and some- 
times the meetings last until late at 
night. Apparently there is nothing 
connected with the business that the 
board does not discuss. It has had a 
hand in everything from the man- 
agement of credits to numerous de- 
tails of the export trade. 


Youth Economy-minded, Too! 


Some time ago, members of the 
board discovered that some of the 
stenographers in the office were not 
as rapid as they should be, that they 
had misspelled a good many words 
and lost time in looking up others. 
They brought up the subject at a meet- 
ing, and the board recommended that 
all stenographers not up to standard 
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The idea embodied in McCormick’s Junior Board of Directors is one which can 


be transferred to routine jobs, typing 
in the advertising department or else- 
where, and that business trained col- 
lege girls be put in their places. This 
did not deprive any girl of a job, and 
it increased the efficiency of the 
stenographers about 30%. 

“To illustrate the conservatism of 
the junior board,” Mr. McCormick 
continued, ‘‘and to show how well they 
consider the interests of the company, 
I want to tell you the story of our bill- 
ing machine. Some time ago, at a 
meeting, a member insisted that a 
new billing machine be installed. He 
wanted the machine, costing several 
thousand dollars, purchased at once. 
He fought hard for his motion, show 
ed that he had made a careful study 
of the proposition, and put forth some 
convincing arguments in favor of an 
immediate purchase. 


They Show Unusual Ingenuity 


“The members who are familiar 
with budgeting and billing went into 
a huddle. I don't know how long 
they discussed the subject; but there 
is no doubt they went into every de- 
tail and every eventuality. For when 
the recommendation was presented to 
the senior board it stated that the 
junior board thought it probable that 
the machine would be of value and 
economical, but that the machine be 
borrowed for a time in order to make 
sure. 

“The board has also gone into the 
creation of new products with con- 
siderable success. For instance, it has 
recommended a lot of additions to our 
line of drug products, such as insecti- 
cides. The members of the board have 
suggested changes in formulas which 

(Continued on page 543) 


profitably 
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Favorite Brands of Consumers who Believe that Most 
Advertising Statements are Exaggerated 


NOTE: Percentages refer to total number of interviews, not to total number of users. 


Products MEN (581) WOMEN (474) TOTAL (1055) S 
% % % % % % 
CIGARETTES 1 Camel 27 .0 5 Twenty Grand 1.5 || 1 Chesterfield 26.9 5 Philip Morris 2.6 || 1 Chesterfield 23.1 5 Philip Morris 1.7 
2 Lucky Strike 25 8 6 | Philip Morris 1 .04]] 2 ) Camel 17.8 6 H. Tareyton 2.2 || 2 Camel 22.9 6 Spud 13 purc 
3 Chesterfield 20.1 7 | Spud 1 .04]] 3 | Lucky Strike 17.8 7 Spud 1.7 || 3: Lucky Strike 22.2 7 H. Tareyton 11 whic 
4 Old Gold 4.06 8 Kool 0.8 || 4 Old Gold 6.08 8 Melachrino 1.5 || 4 Old Gold 5.3 8 Twenty Grand 1.06 agge 
Do not use, 14.5% Do not use, 20.8% Do vot use, 17.3% oft 
TOOTH 1 Pepsodent 22.0 5 Listerine 5.2 || 1 Pepsodent 15.7 5 Squibb 8.1 || 1 Pepsodent 19.2 5 Squibb 55 rm 
PASTE... 2 Ipana 16.2 6 | Pebeco 4.5 || 2 Dr. Lyons 14.6 6 Listerine 5.0 || 2 Ipana 15 .2 6 Listerine 5.1 tale 
3 Colgate 10.6 7 | Phillips 45 113 Ipana 13.9 7 Kolynes 48 1}3 Dr. Lyons 11.5 7 Phillips 41 ae 
4 Dr. Lyons 9.1 8 lodent 4.3 || 4 Colgate 8.2 8 Forhan 4.4 114 Colgate 9.6 8 Pebeco 4.08 , 
Do not use, 1.05% Do not use, 0.4% Do not use, 1.06% a 
TOILET SOAP}/} 1 Lux 24.9 5 Camay 75 11 Lux 26 .3 5 Woodbury 10.0 jj} 1 Lux 25.5 5 Camay 7.4 2 
2 Palmolive 21.8 6 Woodbury 3.6 || 2 Palmolive 16.2 6 Camay 7.4 || 2 Palmolive 19.3 6 Woodbury 6.4 of 
3 Lifebuoy 17.7 7 Colgate 1.2 || 3 Wwory 13.2 7 Jergens 2.4 || 3 Lifebuoy 14.9 7 Colgate 1.5 sul 
4 Wwory 14.4 8 Cream Oil 0.8 || 4 Lifebuoy 11.5 8 Colgate 1.9 || 4 Iwory 13.9 8 Jergens 1.2 qu 
of 
HAIR 1 Fitch 15.5 5 Vitalis 5.8 || 1 Wildroot 9.5 5 Pinaud 2.4 1} 1 Fitch 11.9 5 Vitalis 3.9 15S 
TONIC..... 2 Vaseline 10.7 6 Pinaud 1.9 || 2 Vaseline 8.6 6 Vitalis 1.7 || 2 Vaseline 9.8 6 Pinaud 2.1 ste 
3 Wildroot 8.6 7 Danderine 1 .06}| 3 Fitch 75 7 | Danderine 1.3 || 3 Wildroot 9 .04 7 Kremi 19 ab 
4 Lucky Tiger 77 8 | Olive Oil 1.06]} 4 Kremi 4.3 8 | Lucky Tiger 1.3 |} 4 Lucky Tiger 48 8 Danderine 11 W 
Do not use, 37.5% Do not use, 53.9% Do not use, 44.9% th 
MILK OF 1 Phillips 45.5 5 | Sharp & Dohme 0.52/| 1 Phillips 47.7 5 | United Drug 0.66) 1 Phillips 46 5 5 Merrell 07 : 
MAGNESIA 2 Squibb 10.6 6 \ Superior 0 .52}| 2 Squibb 19.7 6 Lane 0 .66}} 2 Squibb 147 6 _Reruteh 0.45 ( 
3 McKesson 6.4 7 Norwich 0.52]| 3 McKesson 3.9 7 | Macy 0.44]| 3 McKesson 5.3 7 | Nyal 0.4 t 
4 Merrell 0 .87 8 Rexall 0.35)| 4 Arday 1.7 8 | Merrell 0.441, 4 Arday 0.77 8 | Superior 0.4 P 
Do not use, 33.4% Do not use, 22.5% Do not use, 28.5% ( 
COFFEE..... 1 Maxwell H 23.3 5 Folger 6.6 |} 1 Maxwell H 22.7 5 Sanka 3.0 |} 1 Maxwell H 23.1 5 Folger 48 : 
2 Chase &S 19.3 6iMJIB 26112 A&P 20.4 6 La Touraine 2.8 || 2 Chase &S 17.8 6 Beechnut 2.8 
3 A&P 9.07 7° Canova 2.6 || 3 Chase &S 18.0 7 Folger 261;3 A&P 14.1 7 Canova 23 
4 Hills Bros. 7.1 8 | Butternut 2.6 || 4 Beechnut 4.7 8 Hills Bros. 2.4 11 4 Hills Bros. 5.0 8 Butternut 2.02 
Do not use, 5.2% Do not use, 1.7% Do not use, 3.6% 
FACE 1 Coty 18.6 5 H. Rubinstein 4.8 || 1 Coty 18.6 5 H. Rubinstein 4.8 
POWDER 2 Lady Esther 78 6 Max Factor 4.7 || 2 Lady Esther 786 6 Max Factor 4.7 
Survey on face powder made among women only 3 Houbigant 5.3 7 Luxor 4.0 ||} 3 Houbigant §3 7 Luxor 40 
4 Ponds 48 8 Hudnut 3.6 || 4 Ponds 48 8 Hudnut 3.6 
Do not use, 1.8% Do not use, 1.8% 
SHAVING 1 Williams 26 .6 5 Mennen 6.2 1 Williams 26 .6 5 Mennen 6.2 
CREAM 2 Palmolive 15.3 6 Lifebuoy 5.1 Survey on shaving cream made among men oniy 2 Palmolive 15.3 6 Lifebuoy 5.1 
3 Colgate 12.6 7 Ingram 43 3 Colgate 12.6 7 Ingram 4.3 
4 Barbasol 6.7 8 Mollé 3.8 4 Barbasol 6.7 8 Mollé 3.8 
Do not use, 2.2% Do not use, 2.2% 
GASOLINE 1 Texaco 12.1 5 S.0O.N. J. 6.8 j} 1 Soc. Vacuum 12.8 5 S.O.N. J. 4.0 |} 1 Texaco 10.4 5 S$. 0. Ind. 65 
2 Shell 10.6 6 Phillips 5.2 || 2 Texaco 8.5 6 Atlantic 3.2 || 2 Shell 9.06 6 S.O.N. J. 5.5 
3 S. 0. Ind. 10.4 7 Conoco 4.8 || 3 Shell 7.2 7 Conoco 2.8 || 3 Soc. Vacuum 75 7 Conoco 3.8 
4 Gulf 7.8 8 S.0. Ohio 44 1,4 Gulf 5.9 8 Sunoco 2.3 || 4 Gulf 6.8 8 S.0O. Ohio 3.3 
(Standard Oils combined, 21.1%) 
MOTOR OIL..|| 1 Shell 9.1 5 Pennzoil 5.9 || 1 Soc. Vacuum 14.9 5 $.0. N.J. 5.1 ]] 1 Soc. Vacuum 8.5 5 Gulf § .2 
2 Quaker State 639 6 Soc. Vacuum 5.2 || 2 Texaco 5.8 6 Pennzoil 4.2 || 2 Shell 75 6 Pennzoil §.1 
3) S. 0. Ind. 5.5 7 Texaco 5.0 || 3) Quaker State 5.5 7 Gulf 3.8 || 3 Quaker State 6.3 7 S.O.N. J. 48 
4 | Gulf 5.5 8) S.0O.N. J. 4.6 || 4 | Shell 5.5 8 Atlantic 3.1 || 4 Texaco 5.3 8 S.O. Ind. 4.1 
9 | Conoco 48 (Standard Oils combined, 22.1%) 
ee 1 Goodyear 20.5 6 U. S$. 5.2 || 1 Goodyear 18.6 5 General 49 || 1 Goodyear 19.7 § U.S. 6.05 
2 Firestone 17.7 6 Atlas 4.0 || 2 Firestone 95 6 Atlas 3.3 || 2 Firestone 14.1 6 Atlas 3.8 
General 11.6 7 Lee 2.5 || 3 Goodrich 9.1 7 Fisk 3.1 || 3 Goodrich 9.3 7 Sears Roeb. 2.2 
4 Goodrich 9.4 8 Sears Roeb. 2.4 1,4 U.S. 6.0 8 Sears Roeb. 2.2 || 4 General 8.6 8 Fisk 1 
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S the bark worse than the bite? 

Do skeptical observers of adver- 

tising turn their skepticism into 

direct action when they make their 
urchases, and refuse to buy products 
which they believe are advertised ex- 
aggeratedly? Or do they merely blow 
off steam in idle talk and buy the 
product telling the most interesting 
tales about itself, its uses, its other 
users. 

We present herewith some factual 
evidence; we leave it to our readers 
to interpret those facts. 

In this twelfth of the 1934 series 
of SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal 
surveys, investigators again asked the 
question which aroused suth a storm 
of controversy when published in the 
issue Of April 10. ‘Most advertising 
statements are based on either reason- 
able facts or exaggerated claims. 
Which do you find to be most often 
the case?’ For the purpose of this 
inquiry only those 1,055 people who 
replied “Exaggerated” are considered. 
(About one person out of every two 
thought that advertising statements 
are most often exaggerated.) Opinions 
of residents of New York, Denver, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Cleveland, 
Omaha, Atlanta, Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo were thus sifted. In New York 
City the more than 200 calls were con- 
centrated on women; in the other 
cities men predominated. 

Then, the Ross Federal fact-finders 
continued, what brands do you buy of 
cigarettes, tooth paste, toilet soap, hair 
tonic, milk of magnesia, coffee, face 
powder, shaving cream, gasoline, 
motor oil and tires? Answers from 
men and women were tabulated sep- 
arately, and the votes of each were 
then combined. 

It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that people with an “Oh 
Yeah?” attitude toward advertising 
would buy unbranded or private 
brands and would boycott products in- 
dulging in the most sweeping claims. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, of course, had 
no such preconceived theory; nor any 


theory. Facts, and only facts, were 
wanted. 
What constitutes advertising ex- 


aggeration is, obviously, a matter of 
pinion. As in religion or politics, 
one ad may be gospel truth to John 
oe and a black lie to Richard Roe. 
‘ct beyond dispute certain advertisers 
rake use of broader assertions, and 
jazz up their talking points to a 
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Do People Talk One Way about 
Advertising and Act in Another? 


The twelfth of a series of dealer 
and consumer market investi- 
gations made exclusively tor 
Sales Management by the Ross 
Federal Service, Inc., New 
York 


greater extent than do more cautious 
competitors. 

Camel cigarettes, for example, cur- 
rently allege for themselves more vir- 
tues than do Chesterfields or Old 
Golds. At least, Camel shouts where 
Old Gold and Chesterfield (and even 
Luckies now) speak conversationally. 
Since all of the people surveyed de- 
plore exaggeration, by implication it 
would seem likely that they might 


raise a quizzical eyebrow at the 
“jangled nerves” copy. Do they? 
The answer is not clear-cut. The sur- 


vey discloses that the skeptical men 
do prefer Camels, but that women 
prefer Chesterfields by such a large 
margin that when the two totals are 
combined Chesterfield has a_ slight 
lead. (The survey did not start out 
to be an evaluation of the relative in- 
telligence of men and women.) 
Private and unbranded articles are 


For June 15 


A Special Study 
of Income and Major Purchases 
in Michigan 


The June 15th Sates MANAGEMENT- 
Ross Federal Survey will present a con- 
centrated study of current conditions in 
one state—Michigan. In a large number 
of large, medium and small cities in 
that state, the Ross Federal investigators 
have gathered a rather complete picture 
of the economic conditions of the peo- 
ple. 

Not just whether they have more or 
less money to spend than last year, but 
how much in percentage. Their pres- 
ent financial condition plus their hopes 
for the future are mirrored in_ their 
answers to questions on the major pur- 
chases they are planning to make within 
the next few monthss whether they are 
going to make those by complete cash, 
or by deferred payments; what articles 
not now available to them on deferred 
payment plans they would buy if rea- 
sonable monthly payments were arranged 
for them, ete. 

Michigan is not being advanced as 
necessarily a typical state, but all sales 
and advertising executives interested in 
increasing sales in that state will find 
valuable information. 


no more popular among the ‘‘dis- 
believers” than among the more aver- 
age or typical consumers called upon 
in previous SALES MANAGEMENT- 
Ross Federal surveys. Hence we may 
conclude that disbelief in some adver- 
tisements does not drive these people 
away from all advertised goods. It 
seems a fairly safe presumption that 
these skeptics read and listen to more 
advertisements than the average con- 
sumer, and that despite their antago- 
nistic attitude toward some advertise- 
ments they expose themselves to so 
many advertising appeals that they are 
sold despite their cynicism. 

Edward Scott Pattison, one of our 
subscribers, points out that products 
doing the exaggerating are not neces- 
sarily the ones to be injured by it. 

“With a product like cigarettes, for 
example, where attention value is so 
important, I have no doubt that 
notorious advertising can do a success- 
ful job, no matter how little faith peo- 
ple put in it. I wonder, though, after 
a man has seen a ridiculous cigarette 
advertisement, a far-fetched coffee ad- 
vertisement, and an obviously cock- 
eyed advertisement for soap on three 
successive pages—just how seriously 
he’s going to accept the statements of 
a fourth advertiser whose product re- 
quires confidence rather than clamor. 

“No, exaggerated advertising is not 
necessarily damaging to sales. It is 
damaging only to the poor fellow who 
comes along later and tries to use ad- 
vertising to establish confidence in 
some facts which are peculiarly vital 
in the sale of his particular product. 
After all, the woman with a blotchy 
complexion follows the screen stars 
more or less as a matter of wish-ful- 
fillment. But she doesn’t buy baby 
food on that basis.” 

Because it is so true that in a broad 
sense exaggeration is a matter of 
opinion— with neither the average 
proponent nor the opponent being 
armed with scientific facts—the editors 
toss the relative rankings of advertised 
brands, as shown in the adjoining 
table, into the laps of their readers 
with the query, “Here are the buying 
habits of more than a thousand men 
and women who say that most adver- 
tising statements are exaggerated. Here 
are their favorite brands in ten classi- 
fications of trade. Study these brand 
preferences. Read the explanatory 
comments which follow. Compare the 
relative ranking of the brands with 
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what you know of total sales in the 
respective fields, with the amount of 
money they spend for advertising, 
with your own opinion of the truth 
fulness of the advertising campaigns 
of each product, and then decide for 
yourself. ‘DO PEOPLE TALK 
ONE WAY ABOUT ADVERTIS- 
ING—AND ACT IN ANOTHER?” 


Cigarettes 

Twenty-three brands were mention 
ed and the three leaders, Chesterfield, 
Camel and Lucky Strikes, were the fa 
vorites of 68.2% of the 1,055 people 
interviewed (17.3% did not smoke). 
This compares with 79.1 percent- 
age for the same three brands in the 
survey of 1,500 consumers, published 
in the issue of March 15. 

In previous surveys Chesterfield was 
second or third, and this investigation 
therefore shows those who think most 


Ross Federel Service, 
6 East 45th St., 
New York City, N.Y¥-« 


_SALES_WARAGODT _ 


advertising claims are exaggerated lean 
more strongly toward Chesterfield 
than do the great mass of consumers 
picked at random. Women were far 
more sold on Chesterfield than men 

likewise on Old Gold, Philip Mor- 
ris, Herbert Tareyton, Spud and 
Melachrino. The percentages of total 
smokers won by brands other than 
three leaders were much higher in this 
survey of skeptics than in preceding 
surveys. 


Tooth Paste 


Fifty-one brands were mentioned. 
The most striking difference between 
this and other consumer surveys of 
tooth paste is the upsurge of Dr. 
Lyon's tooth powder—and the start- 
ling decline of Listerine. As compared 
with the March 15 survey, Dr. Lyon's 
gained in percentage from 3.5 to 11.5, 
and Listerine dropped from 14.04 to 
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FACTS VS. EXAGGERATION SURVEY 


1. Kost advertising statements are tased either on reasonable 


facts or exaggerated claims. 


Which do you find to be most often the case? 
Reasons ble - 


Check; 


Exe ggere ted 


(The purpose of the first question is to eliminate those 
people who think that most edvertisements are based on 
reasonable facts. If the person questioned makes this 
anawer, the investigator should not proceed with the 
telance of the questionneire. 
We wish questions answered only by those who think that 
most advertising statements are exaggerated cleims. ) 

& 


2. What brand (name or menufacturer) do you tuy most regularly 
(or if you do not mke the purchase yourself, whet is the 
favorite brand of your family?) 


Cigarettes 


CC 4 arte 


Too th pe ste 


se ST So go 


Toilet Soap a 


Heir Tonic 


Milk of Magnesia 


Coffee 


Face Powder (women only) 


ctl 


Shaving Creem (men only) WV r Li FiBL Une 


@esoline 


eV a3 


Motor 011 


sake oo 


Address 


Field Representa tive 
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Ross Federal investigators found that approximately one out of every two consumers 


believes most advertising statements to be exaggerated. 


Most of them, nevertheless, 


buy widely advertised products. 


5.1. Squibb’s, Phillip’s and Pedeco 
also made material gains, Pepsodcnt , 
slight one, and Ipana and Colgate 
dropped. Considering the skepticism 
of these respondents, it is — ing 
that only 11 use salt or soda, in: 

of an advertised dentifrice. Nine 
men and two women preferred these 
home-made preparations. 


Toilet Soap 


This question unearthed 45 brand 
names and the seven leaders in the 
total column were in the same relative 
positions and with almost the same 
percentages as in the March 15 sur. 
vey. The group of people interview. 
ed can justifiably pride themselves on 
their cleanliness, for only a negligible 
number admitted that they were non 
users of toilet soap. 

The most striking difference _ be. 
tween the reaction of men and women 
was in their relative preferences for 
Lifebuoy and Woodbury, the men 
voting stronger for the former and 
the women for the latter. 


Hair Tonic 


Although forty-nine brands were 
mentioned it seems clear that a great 
deal more cducational effort must be 
put in by manufacturers if they are to 
get all people to use hair tonic. 
Thirty-seven and a half per cent of 
the men and 53.9% of the women 
say that they do not use. The most 
striking difference between men and 
women was in their reaction to Fitch 
and Wildroot with the men prefer- 
ring the former and women the lIat- 
ter. Both ranked Vaseline second. 

Compared with the cosmetic survey 
published on April 1, Fitch and Wild- 
root changed positions; Vaseline 
jumped from fifth to second; Kreml 
from tenth to fourth; Lucky Tiger 
dropped from third to eighth; and 
Danderine from fourth to seventh. 


Milk of Magnesia 


Nineteen brands were mentioned, 
but after Phillip’s and Squibb’s there 
was a big drop. The order was much 
the same as in the drug surveys w 
have had made this year. The pref 
erences of men and women were much 
the same, except that a much large! 
percentage of men do not use milk o! 
magnesia. 


Coffee 


In the March 15 consumer surve) 
Maxwell House and Chase & San 
born were nearly tied as to preference 
but in this survey of advertisin; 
skeptics, the spread greatly widened 
in favor of Maxwell House. Beechnut 

(Continued on page 550) 
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port concerns the first national 

advertising campaign in the 

United States of the M. W. 
Locke shoe, Dr. Locke himself will 
doubtless run away with the story. 
And nothing can be done about it. 

The campaign to which we refer is 
unique in at least one significant par- 
ticular: the company embarking on it 
has been oversold since its inception 
and still is. 

Beginning in September, the Lock- 
wedge Shoe Corporation of America, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, through maga- 
zines and newspapers, will tell a story 
of a line of corrective footwear de- 
signed and endorsed by a man who, 
many persons say, knows more about 
human feet and their ailments than 
anybody else in the world. 

By this time you’ve probably said 
to yourself, “I’ve heard of that man. 
He’s the famous ‘country doctor’ of 
Williamsburg, Ontario—the man 
whose hands are internationally 
famous.” 

Before we say a word about the 
manner in which shoe buyers and mer- 
chandising men from dozens of 
America’s greatest retailing establish- 
ments crowded into the Commodore 
Hotel in New York in January, 1933, 
to look at four pairs of Locke shoes 
and to seek agencies for the sale of the 
line, we'll have to explain how the 
original Locke shoe came into being. 

During his post-graduate work at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities, 
Canadian-born Dr. M. W. Locke be- 
came deeply interested in the care 
given to patient's feet in Scotch hos- 
pitals. From then on he made a spe- 
cialized study of feet. He came to the 
conclusion that weak and fallen arches 
and bone displacements in the feet be- 
get incorrect postures and cause or 
contribute to such ailments as arthritis, 
rheumatoid arthritis, synobitis, neu- 
ralgia, neuritis, and myisitis. If the 
bones of the feet are restored to 
normal position and a shoe worn that 
will maintain the bones in their cor- 
rect positions, nature will complete the 
cure, he reasoned. Such is the simple 
theory behind his career. 

Dr. Locke works entirely with his 
hands—hands which are as strong as 

gorilla’s paws and as sensitive as an 

electric eye.’’ His practice in On- 
irio dates from 1908. Lately he has 
andled as many as 1,500 or more pa- 
ients a day (average for the year is 
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I: spite of the fact that this re- 
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Locke Shoe, Oversold Since U. S. 
Debut, to Advertise Nationally 


Macy’s couldn't sell it under their own name, and they couldn’t sell it for 6% less, 
but they took the Locke shoe and put it into a special department for special pro- 


motion. 


Priced at $10.50 and $11 the country over, Locke shoes go over Macy’s 


counters for $10.49 and $10.99, 


Shoe men with a “$5-the-limit” complex last year 
looked on in bewilderment when leading retailers 
the country over fought to get the M. W. Locke shoe 
to sell at $10 and higher. The name meant so much 
to consumers who knew of “the wizard of Ontario” 
that more than 250,000 pairs were sold the first year. 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


around 500 a day)—patients who 
come on foot, on crutches, in limou- 
sines, on trains, in wheel chairs—pa- 
tients from every province in Canada, 
every state in the Union. His charge 
for everybody is the same—one dol- 
lar. If he sees the same patient twice 
or more in the same day, the charge 
is still one dollar. When the enormous 
influx of out-of-towners gave the local 
hotels the idea they might raise rates, 
Dr. Locke bluntly told them if he 
could handle patients for a dollar, the 
hotels could house them for the same 
price. It is said he even told them that 
if they didn’t keep their rates down, 
he’d build his own hotel. 

Dr. Locke keeps no books, knows 
few patients by name. In the summer 
time he works in the yard of his home, 
sitting in a swivel chair, with patients 
ranged outward in lines like the spokes 
of a wheel. In the winter the scene 
shifts to a cement floored frame shed 


fitted only with benches, chairs and a 
woodburning stove. Medical men 
quarrel over Dr. Locke. Oftentimes 
he has been called a fake. Still more 
often he has been called a miracle 
man. The stories some of his patients 
tell of their rehabilitation at his 
hands—often of a regained ability to 
walk and enjoy life after years in a 
wheelchair—would bring tears to the 
eyes of many. 

(There, I told you Dr. Locke would 
run away with the story!) 

After setting the bones of the feet 
of his patients, Dr. Locke had to pro- 
vide, in some way, a shoe which would 
safeguard the good done by his treat- 
ment, and would effect a gradual re- 
turn to normal health for the wearer 
Long ago he sent patients to Harmon 
Whittaker, the village cobbler. Then 
Mr. H. W. Gilhooly, shoe manufac- 
turer of Ontario, undertook the task 
of building a line of these shoes. Four 
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lasts were developed, to treat four dif- 
ferent stages of foot ailments. It is 
these shoes which patients buy under 
Dr. Locke’s recommendation. He has 
no financial interest whatever in that 
shoe business, nor in its American 
counterpart, the Lockwedge Shoe Cor- 
poration. 

While in Canada, in 1932, Rex 
Beach heard of Dr. Locke, and being 
at the moment the uncomfortable vic- 
time of bad arches, he went to see him. 
A twist, a crunch of shifting bones— 
he was on the road to recovery within 
a few weeks. So impressed was he 
with the spectacle he witnessed in 
Williamsburg—the endless lines of 
patients, the, amazing rapidity with 
which the physician worked, the sim- 
ple philosophy which Dr. Locke ex- 
pressed about his work, that he sat 
down and wrote an article about it 
all. Cosmopolitan magazine printed 
it in the August, 1932, issue, little 
realizing it would turn out to be the 
most important article in the book. 
Circulation on that issue jumped 200,- 
000. Thousands more flocked to 
Williamsburg. People in the states 
began to call for Dr. Locke shoes. 

So came the formation of Lock- 
wedge Shoe Corporation of America, 
who contracted with the Julian & 
Kokenge Company of Columbus to 
do the manufacturing for this coun- 
try. All the while the thousands of 
original lasts were being patterned 
after Dr. Locke’s designs, stores 
clamored for stocks of the shoes. 

In January, 1933, during the shoe 
style show, four pairs were shown to 
the assembled buyers and merchandis- 
ing men. Everybody wanted them, so 
the company’s only distribution prob- 
lem was to select the one outlet in 
each big city which it felt would do 
a creditable job of promotion and 
selling. 

Macy’s got the line in New York. 
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Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. Filene’s 
in Boston, Field’s in Chicago. Bam- 
berger’s in Newark. The White 
House in San Francisco. 

First stocks were delivered in 
March, 1933. Since that time the fac- 
tory has been chronically oversold—at 
one time the cutting room was 60,000 
pairs behind on orders. Considerably 
more than a quarter of a million pairs 
have been sold in the first year. 

Any number of the big stores sell- 
ing the M. W. Locke shoe (that is its 
official name—not ‘Dr. Locke’’) have 
sent groups of shoe salespeople direct 
to Williamsburg to meet Dr. Locke 
and watch him work. Formation of 
a special school for sales training 1s 
now being undertaken also. 

If Lockwedge officials ever asked 
“why advertise when oversold?’ as 
they must have done, they got a con- 
vincing answer from F. G. Mettee, 
vice-president of the United Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. A _ three- 
months campaign was laid out. 
Women’s magazines will be used. 
There will also be local newspaper 
advertising on a cooperative basis 
which will run over the signatures of 
the stores handling the line. 

The copy theme has not yet been 
worked out in detail, Mr. Mettee told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. But one head- 
line which he exhibited may give a 
clue: ‘You are not buying just a new 
pair of shoes; you are buying a new 
pair of feet.” 

Not unimportant in all future cam- 
paigning for the Locke shoe will be 
a note of warning to prospects and 
buyers concerning imitations. There 
is only one line of shoes approved by 
the great foot specialist, and each 
genuine pair bears his name; this the 
company emphasizes in all promotion 
material. 

Retail prices on the line are $10.50 
and $11. None are higher. 
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Silhouetted, standing out on cardboard hinges from the remainder of the display, 
photos of Dr. Locke’s famous hands are featured in the window display which will be 
supplied to dealers for this Fall’s campaign. 
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Gasoline-Fueled Ice 
Machines Seek Market 
among Unwired Homes 


Question: How much ice will a 
gallon of gasoline make? 

Answer: One hundred pounds. 

Five million American farm homes 
still without electric power for re- 
frigeration should be interested in that 
answer. Today wherever automo- 
biles go, gasoline ice machines, made 
by the Waukesha Motor Company, of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, may follow. 
Development by the Waukesha com- 
pany, which is the world’s largest 
producer of heavy duty gasoline en- 
gines for trucks, tractors and farm 
implements, of its smallest motor with 
which the mew ice engineers are 
equipped, makes this possible. 

An ice maker, a domestic re- 
frigerator and a milk cooler are the 
three devices which resulted from 
Waukesha’s general research program 
to find new applications for its gaso- 
line engines. Two of them, the milk 
cooler and the ice maker, are also 
powered by electric motors and so are 
adapted to both rural and urban mar- 
kets. 

“The most practical development 
since the introduction of artificial re- 
frigeration,” is the company’s claim. 
Beside making 100 pounds of ice with 
a gallon of gasoline as fuel, the gaso- 
line ice maker supplies refrigeration 
for 24 hours at an average cost of 
two cents a day. Operation costs 
about a cent an hour and between one 
and two hours’ operation will suffice 
for twenty-four hours. 

“Compare that,” the company’s 
mail folder urges, ‘‘with the cost of 
buying ice or cutting and storing it.” 

That there is a great and unsatis- 
fied market for each of the new prod- 
ucts was seen not only in the 5,000,- 
000 American farm homes without 
electric power, but in the ready ac- 
ceptance of the line, which has already 
created a production and delivery 
problem for the company. 

Advertising is carried at present 10 
the following national dairy, farm 
and trade publications: The Cow 
Gentleman, Successful Farmi 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Electric Refrize: 
tion News, Farm Implement Ne 
and Electrical Merchandising. 

The plan of distribution is to m 
chandise the products through 
tributors who already have an acti 
dealer organization. Where suital 
distributors cannot be secured, in 
vidual dealers will be named. 

The advertising campaign is in t! 
hands of the Cramer-Krasselt com 
pany. 
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Fisherfolk Tire of Friday-Only 


Market; Inaugurate ‘Fish Tuesday” 


EW YORK, right on the sea, 

is not fish-conscious, even 

though it consumes 50,000,- 

000 pounds a year. Some- 
how the city’s interest in fish must be 
whetted up. ‘Fish Tuesday’’ may do 
the trick. The plan started off with 
a loud sound and a lot of color on 
Tuesday, May 22. It will continue 
each Tuesday with the object of 
doubling the fish consumption of the 
Metropolitan area. 

The idea germinated in the 100- 
year-old Fulton Fish Market. W. A. 
Winant, president of the market as- 
sociation, and a committee took it to 
Mayor LaGuardia at New York's city 
hall last winter. 

“Fishermen aren’t able to make a 
living,” they told him. “While the 
government has aided farmers of the 
soil in producing food for the coun- 
try, it hasn’t done a thing for these 
‘farmers of the sea.’”” The most 
constructive alternative to government 
subsidy, they said, was to increase fish 
consumption—to raise the demand 
city by city. Would the Mayor help 
do it in New York? He would. 

The daily radio food program put 
on the air throughout the New York 
metropolitan area by the Public Mar- 
kets Department began to mention 
fish. Mrs. Frances Foley Gannon told 
her thousands of morning listeners 
that “Fish Tuesday’’ was going to 
start May 22. She worked them up 
to it day by day. 

The famed “Gertrude L. The- 
baud,”” queen of the Gloucester fishing 
fleet, came to New York for her first 
visit on Sunday, May 20, bringing 
65,000 pounds of cod, haddock and 
halibut amid much publicity. 

Of course several hundred thou- 
sand additional pounds of fish came 
into Fulton Fish Market at the same 
time from other boats, trucks and 
trains—the -usual sources. The fish 
wholesalers had primed the city’s re- 
tulers to stock up for a big Tuesday 

iirst in recent years. 

Came Tuesday. Flags fluttered 
around odoriferous Fulton Fish Mar- 
k The “Gertrude L. Thebaud,”’ 
noted for her races with the Canadian 

luenose,” lay at the adjoining pier. 
C:owds assembled. Bands _brayed. 

ish Tuesday” was acclaimed by 
inicipal and association speakers, 

1 by President Harden F. Taylor 
©. the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Com- 
pny. The whole program went on 

> air. 

More fish were sold that day than 
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on any ordinary Tuesday. But nobody 
knows how much more. Retailers’ 
opinion differed. And anyway, there 
were holidays during the week. So 
it wasn’t a fair test. Future weeks 
will tell more definitely. 

Up to now New York has bought 
72% of its week’s fish on Friday, ac- 
cording to the city’s Department of 
Public Markets. Tuesday's totals have 


mongers’ Association. His costs aver- 
age at least 2 cents. Thus he is usual- 
ly unable to break even under present 
conditions, yet he must bring in his 
catch when he makes it. In 1926 he 
got twice as much from the whole- 
saler as he does today. In that year 
42 New York-owned boats worked 
out of the port. Now the New York 
fleet is reduced to three. Boats from 


other home ports invade New York 
instead, fighting for a market. 

The big basic difficulty, as the fish- 
mongers see it, is that American peo- 
ple consume less fish. New York 
metropolitan area averages hardly 10 


“Farmers of the Sea” forking fish into the famous Gertrude L. Thebaud for delivery 
to New York in time for the first “Fish Tuesday,” May 22. 


run close to a meager 5%. The hope 
of the fish industry and of the De- 
partment is, of course, to increase the 
Tuesday figure without greatly chang- 
ing that of Friday. 

Friday retail prices have averaged 
a bit higher than those of other days, 
but even this has not broken down 
the good old Friday fish custom. The 
retailer has had to make possibly a 
400% profit Friday in order to cover 
his costs throughout the lower-price 
but slack-trade remainder of the 
week. The hope now is to raise pop- 
ular interest in ‘‘Fish Tuesday” to such 
a point that he can sell in the fore 
part of the week a volume of what- 
ever types of fish happen to be plen- 
tiful. 

This should cut off the Friday price 
peak. That is the city administration's 
interest. But it should also level the 
price upward the other days of the 
week, especially Tuesday. That is the 
hope of the retailer and wholesaler. 

Back of them all is the owner of 
the fishing boat. He now lands fish 
at Fulton Market and gets from 1 to 
3 cents a pound, according to Frank 
Wilkisson of the Fulton Market Fish- 


pounds a year per capita. Boston, on 
the other hand, has been consuming 
closer to 40 pounds per capita, with 
hopes of raising even that. 

“Here we are right on the sea, with 
all sorts of fine fresh fish, just a few 
hours from cold water; yet New 
Yorkers eat like landlubbers,”’ said 
Mr. Wilkisson, speaking for the 
wholesalers. 

The “Fish Tuesday’ plan may 
change all that. The wholesalers are 
not paying for any special promotion 
at present. They merely assure the 
retailer that they will protect him on 
supply. The main activity is borne 
by the retailer and the city adminis- 
tration. Each day’s catch is reported 
to the Department of Markets, which 
broadcasts the following morning. 
Retailers are told through their asso- 
ciations what fish is to be “plugged” 
by Mrs. Gannon, so that they can be 
properly stocked. Window streamers 
are supplied every dealer. 

This combination, changing every 
week, is counted on to rouse metro- 
politan New York out of its pisca- 
torial lethargy and make it enthusias- 
tic about “Fish Tuesday.” 
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Four A’s Ponder Public 


Attitudeon Advertising 


HO says advertising men 

are afraid of their severest 

critics? Who says they 

are not willing to be intro- 
spective? Certainly no one attending 
the 17th Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, held in Washington the 
past week. To the SM editor attend- 
ing the sessions, it really seemed as if 
the leading agency men of the coun- 
try not only wanted to hold “open 
house” on the problems and future of 
advertising, but to hear first hand 
from those who would pull no 
punches in what they had to say. 

W. C. D'Arcy, chairman of the 
Four A’s, in the course of a very 
comprehensive report on the status of 
the Association in particular and on 
economics, business and advertising in 
general, remarked: 

“For the first quarter of this year, 
every phase of advertising has shown 
an important increase in tonnage over 
the same period of last year. Further- 
more, the gains have been well dis- 
tributed and balanced throughout the 
field of advertising. This is a healthy 
indication of genuine advertising re- 
covery. However, there are definite 
problems confronting us. Advertising 
as we have been practicing it is losing 
public confidence. In no other way 
can you explain the new consumer 
movements, the indignation protests 
to publications, the proposed regu- 
latory bills and laws, Consumer's 
Research, and those who have made 
a racket of this so-called Consumer's 
Crusade. 

“Advertising alone is by no means 
the only offender. In many respects 
advertising today necessarily reflects 
the superficial tempo and temper of 
the age. It is somewhat of a crazy 
world. Public taste and public morals 
have been admittedly demoralized. 
Crime, scandals, rackets and every 
similar thing to induce moral and 
ethical disintegration are paraded 
across the front page. 

“As an advertising man, I am con- 
cerned with the future of good adver- 
tising. I specify good advertising be- 
cause I believe bad advertising has no 
future. You all know what I am 
talking about: advertising that reeks 
with vulgarity for the sheer sake of 
being vulgar; advertising that is sug- 
gestive merely for the shock it will 
cause; offensive advertising that suc- 
ceeds only in offending; bombastic 
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advertising that mistakes the noise for 
the music. 

“In saying these things I do not 
intend to blacken a// advertising with 
the same brush. I believe most ad- 
vertising does not deserve this public 
indictment. Most of it is a straight- 
forward presentation of intelligent, 
clean selling. It is manifestly unfair 
that advertising as a whole should be 
penalized because of the spectacular 
antics of a small but vociferous 
minority. But we stand on the verge 
of a national nausea induced by a 
wave of ill-considered advertising. 

“We faced this issue once before. 
We faced it squarely. We came clean. 
And we won—to our honor and to 
the honor of advertising. Advertising 
was on the spot then, just as it is 
now—and largely for the same causes. 
Then came the “Truth in Advertising’ 
movement and advertising took on a 
new life, won public confidence and 
entered upon its golden age of influ- 
ence, and, may I add, billing. Well, 
we've got the same ailment today. 
But we need a new prescription. It 
isn’t a question of a great moral cru- 
sade. It’s just a question of common 
sense, human decency, good advertis- 
ing and good business. If we use 
those attributes I think we can make 
it a landslide for advertising.’ 

Willard L. Thorpe, recently director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, talked on new sources 
of data for market studies as de- 
veloped by the Department of Com- 
merce, particularly the 1933 Census of 
American Business and the Real Prop- 
erty Inventory. 

Alice I. Edwards, executive secre- 
tary, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, spoke frankly and with fre- 
quent specific references about 
“What the consumer needs in adver- 
tising.” She said, in part: 

“Most of the features played up in 
promoting the sale of a vast majority 
of commodities are relatively insig- 
nificant so far as their real value to 
the consumer is concerned: Almost 
nothing is said in most cases about 
basically important features. When 
on behalf of consumers, representa- 
tives of the American Home Eco- 
comics Association urge that more 
useful information be given about 
commodities, the objection is almost 
always raised that it would be futile 
to try to give consumers the signifi- 
cant facts about the composition, con- 
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struction and performance of a 
commodity because such specifications 
could not be understood by consum- 
ers, and furthermore, that consumers 
do not wish to be bothered with such 
intricate details. This sort of argu- 
ment has served time after time as a 
smoke screen of defense for two 
groups of people—first, those who are 
trying to avoid letting consumers 
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snow the real truth about their prod- 
ycts; and, second, those who have 
never brought themselves to do the 
mental work required to determine 
what facts the consumer needs in 
order to choose commodities intelli- 
gently and then to develop the phras- 
ing by which to give consumers this 
information in a form they can read- 
ily understand and use. 

“The lack of coordination between 
price and quality in canned tomatoes 
is shown in a recent chart prepared 
by W. C. Lynn of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. This 
shows that of 24 cans of tomatoes 
which Mr. Lynn graded, one was 
fancy quality and cost 12c, 8 were of 
B quality and cost from 8 1/3c to 15c 
with an average cost of 12 4/10c, 12 
cost from 7c to 15c with an average 
cost of 10.8c, and 3 substandard cost 
from 10c to 13c with an average cost 
of 11.7c. Of the 5 cams graded 
fancy, one only was fancy, 3 were 
really standard, and one was substand- 
ard: this substandard can cost 13c, 
whereas the only can of fancy grade 
cost only 12c.” 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing, Columbia University, spoke 
on “Shifts in purchasing power 
of the consumer.” His pertinent 
comment included: 

“The total purchasing power has 
apparently been increased, but largely 
through the re-employment of an in- 
creasing number of workers rather 
than through increases in wages. As 
a consequence, average individual in- 
come is but little better now than it 
was at the lowest point of 1933. Even 
the total purchasing power has prob- 
ably not increased more than 12 
to 15%. In the meantime prices have 
gone up sharply. In the 12-month 
period ending May 1, wholesale prices 
of all commodities had _ increased 
almost 25%. Retail prices also in- 
creased abnormally. According to the 
Fairchild Retail Price Index as of May 
1, the composite index of all items 
included in that survey had in twelve 
months risen 28.8%. Men’s goods 
had increased 25%, women’s apparel 
28%, furniture 39%. Individual 
items covered by this index had in- 
creased still more; thus, cotton wash 
goods increased 36%, sheets and 
sheetings had increased 49%, hosiery 
35%, underwear 35% and furs 
49%. Clearly, commodity prices 
scem to have increased from 50% to 
100% more than total purchasing 
power, while individual purchasing 
power has hardly increased at all. 

“The arbitrary conditions of trad- 
ing resulting from provisions set 
cown ina great many NRA codes have 
introduced a new wave of bootlegging 
in ordinary goods such as prevailed 
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in the liquor business under the 18th 
Amendment, but instead of the one 
18th Amendment, we now have boot- 
legging under some 400 of such 
Amendments in the form of industrial 
codes covering that many industries 
in which the effort is being made to 
prevent the natural inter-play of sup- 


ply and demand. 


On the Speakers’ Program 
at the Four-A Meeting 


.. “a little sin 
to relieve the 
monotony o f 
life might not 
be so bad.”— 
Frank Crown- 
inshield, Editor, 
Vanity Fair, at 
the Four-A_ ban- 

quet. 


“T am a_ be- 


liever in the 
profit system.” 
—Allyn B. Me- 
Intire, Presi- 


dent, A. N. A. 


“Business feels 
a growing re- 
sentment 
against the sins 
of the minori- 
ty.” — Henry I. 
Harriman, 
President, U. S. 
c oc. 


“Many codes 
have begotten a 
new wave of 
bootle g- 
ging.”—Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, 
Professor 
of Marketing, 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


“The administration of our indus- 
trial codes in a shortsighted manner 
will go farther and faster towards 
bringing communism to this country 
than any propaganda coming out of 
Russia or anything that may be said 
or done by ‘parlor pinks.’ Indeed, 
our code makers in their efforts to 
overturn the institutions of competi- 
tion and free’ enterprise, are walking 
hand in hand and step by step with 
the communists. 

“Marketing science needs more and 
better statistics of the distribution of 
purchasing power. It may be safely 
assumed that as the .purposes of such 
statistics are made clear they will be- 
come available, either through official 
or unofficial sources. We need this 
information concerning the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power by standards 
of living as well as by territories con- 
tinuously, so that when changes occur, 
marketing plans and production pro- 
grams back of them may be properly 
modified.” 

Allyn B. McIntire, president, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, spoke 
on advertising as a constructive force. 
In the course of his talk he said: 

“I am a believer in the profit sys- 
tem. It is a fundamental requirement 
for our continued economic existence. 
It provides a driving force, an incen- 
tive for initiative to overcome our 
natural inertia, for which no substi- 
tute has ever been found. By the 
same token I resent those who would 
turn us back to regimentation, to com- 
plete government control. I say 
‘turn us back’ advisedly, for in the 
Middle Ages feudalism—the state— 
controlled absolutely the lives of every 
man, woman and child. There was 
no individualism then. When Adam 
Smith in 1780 promulgated his theory 
of free competitive enterprise he cap- 
tivated the liberal thinkers of his day. 
That theory held that each individual 
by seeking his own welfare would 
thus promote the general welfare. 

“But business has a job to do if 
it is going to have its day in court. 
Honest business must resell itself to 
the public. To do that job it must 
accomplish the following five points: 
(1) Promote honesty in all manufac- 
ture. (2) Promote better understand- 
ing and cooperation between producer 
and consumer. (3) Promote better 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween business and government. (4) 
Promote sound and democratic legis- 
lation, opposing all forms of bureauc- 
racy in government, and favoring that 
which will protect both the consumer 
and business. (5) Promote con- 
fidence in advertising. 

“Of course there are dishonest men 
in business. Of course there are dis- 

(Continued on page 548) 
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buy the lower priced line. 
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looks exactly 
like that priced at $1.45, the customer will 
It takes creative 
salesmanship to point out the unseen dif- 
ferences in quality and workmanship and 
to convince the buyer that the 
purchase of the higher priced article is the 
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Quality at Higher Prices,or Poor 
Goods at Lower Prices— Which’? 


HROUGH the depression, with 

the decline in volume and the 

consequent keener competition 

for what business there was, prices 
steadily declined, and finally reached 
very low and unprofitable levels. This 
condition was brought about not only 
on regular lines of goods sold every 
day, but was also accentuated by loss 
leaders, special sales and drives and by 
secret prices and rebates used by nu- 
merous manufacturers to obtain quan- 
tity orders or to divert large accounts. 
It was the ‘‘chiseler’s’’ market. 

It is well known in retailing that 
staple articles group themselves natur- 
ally in certain price levels. These 
prices are established by the retailers 
and become well known to consumers. 
Then, from these established retail 
prices the jobbing and manufacturing 
price levels follow. To illustrate: On 
items to be sold to the consumer at 
fifty cents, seventy-five cents and a dol- 
lar, as the sales process outlined above 
progressed during the depression, it 
was common for the item in the dollar 
class to drop to the seventy-five cent 
class, the item in the seventy-five cent 
class to drop to the fifty cent class, and 
so On. 

Now, with the increased cost of 
manufacturing, brought about first by 
advanced prices of raw material, then 
by shorter hours and increased wages 
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for labor, manufacturers find it impos- 
sible to make the goods, sell them at 
the former low prices and make a 
profit. When some manufacturers, 
studying their cost and selling figures, 
found they could not continue the old 
prices and make a profit they ad- 
vanced prices and these advances have 
ranged in the various lines from 10 
to 25 per cent. Other manufacturers 
are attempting to meet the situation 
by cutting the cost of manufacturing 
to the bone; also by cutting the quality 
of their goods. 

Jobbers, on account of keen compe- 
tition and an active and awakened de- 
sire and interest on the part of retailers 
to buy at the lowest possible prices in 
order to meet mail order and chain 
store competition, have stoutly resisted 
the advances made by manufacturers. 
They have also, in many cases, aban- 
doned well known brands of high 
reputation and old reliable sources of 
supply in an attempt to get similar 
goods at a lower price that could be 
sold in the old, established low price 
class. Retailers, being confronted with 
mail order house and chain store com- 
petition, also with keen local competi- 
tion for business, have risen almost in 
a body in opposition to advanced 
prices. Syndicate buyers, chains and 
mail order houses have also banded 
together to break the advanced prices 


that have been established, or to head 
off other advances they see coming. 
The whole effort all down the line has 
been to keep the twenty-five cent seller 
in its class, the fifty cent seller in its 
class, and so on. 

Manufacturers and jobbers, therefore, 
are confronted, if they wish to follow 
the line of least resistance, with the 
choice of three merchandising policies: 


1. To absorb the advanced costs of 
material, labor and shorter hours, 
and sell their goods at the old 
prices, without any hope of mak- 
ing a profit but just to keep their 
factories going, in the expectation 
of an improvement in conditions 
sometime and somehow. 

2.To cheapen the quality of the 
goods, making them of poorer 
material, short in size, short in 
weight and skimped all around, 
in the hope of making a profit. 

3.To stick to quality standards, 
price the merchandise accordingly 
and undertake to train salesmen, 
jobbers and dealers how to sell 
quality and get a fair price for it. 


We, of course, are aware that the 
retailers are still howling for this low 
priced merchandise. This is a refl:c- 
tion of the fact that many consum:ts 
have as yet had little increase in pt- 
chasing power, and are therefore « ¢- 
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manving goods and seeking values 
whic) are no longer possible under 
present conditions. However, there 
has been a decided change in sentiment 
on the part of most consumers in re- 
gard to the quality of goods. They 
have had a bitter lesson in buying poor, 
cheap trash the last four years. There 
isa desire, if not a demand, for higher 
uality goods. The state of mind of 
the average consumer is such, just at 
this time, that he will lend a fairly 
willing ear to quality appeal on the 
part of the salesman, especially if the 
difference in price for the better goods 
is not prohibitive. It will, of course, 
take courage and backbone on the part 
of manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, 
to refuse to supply goods known to be 
inferior. It takes a very high quality 
of salesmanship on the part of the 
manufacturer to show jobbers and 
retail dealers how much better and how 
much less expensive it will be in the 
long run to train salesmen and retail 
clerks to sell better goods. Of course, 
the right kind of advertising, stressing 
quality, in national and local media, 
will help jobbers and retailers to sell 
these goods of higher quality. 

While it is true that insisting upon 
quality and standing by quality in the 
goods you sell, may somewhat reduce 
volume, still — would not a lower 
volume of goods of standard quality 
be better for all in the long run? The 
trouble is that the word “quality” has 
been used so much in selling and ad- 
vertising that in a sense it has lost its 
meaning. We need a new word. And, 
in facing this problem, we need some 
direct, specific, tangible demonstration 
of the difference between goods of low 
quality and goods of high quality. 


Cheap Goods on Way Out 


Another angle to the problem is that 
ultimately, with the return of normal 
times, these producers of cheap goods 
are going to be driven out of the 
market. It will be more and more dif- 
ficult to obtain cheap goods, and harder 
to sell them. In the end, jobbers and 
retailers will be forced to buy better 
goods. Therefore, instead of waiting 
until the higher prices are forced on 
you, would it not be wiser vigorously 
to start the campaign of showing, sell- 
iny and demonstrating recognized 
r’nds and quality goods now? 

Now let us take just a few examples 
this problem on specific articles. 
< stockings, through the period of 
depression, were forced down in 
e for qualities selling at $1. to 
50 a pair, to prices ranging from 
9 to $.69 a pair. One of the lead- 
silk stocking manufacturers in the 
intry has told me that no fair quality 
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silk stocking can be manufactured and 
passed through the jobber and retailer 
to the consumer with a profit to any- 
one, at these low prices. A number of 
manufacturers met this situation by re- 
ducing the quality of the goods. The 
stockings were made shorter in length, 
not so full, and with very little 
elasticity or “give.” The material was 
of such poor quality that after a few 
washings the stockings were not wear- 
able. They literally went to pieces. 
Because of this, there has been a pro- 
test on the part of women in general, 
in regard to the reduction in quality of 
stockings as a whole. But the selling 
of this class of cheap merchandise has 
been favored by retailers for the 
reasons given in the first part of this 
article. 


Retailer Evades Responsibilities 


The sales manager of one of the 
leading manufacturers of silk hosiery 
told me that on a recent trip among the 
trade he found that the branding of 
their stockings with their trade mark 
was the cause of sales resistance. The 
dealers admitted that their stockings 
were of better quality. They admitted 
there had been established a consumer 
demand for their brand. They admit- 
ted that the price, considering the 
quality, was not out of line. And then 
they made the surprising statement that 
they did not want these stockings 
branded—or, any stockings branded— 
because then, whenever anyone had 
trouble with the stockings and wished 
to make a claim or return them, she 
would not know where they had been 
bought. This, of course, is an astound- 
ing statement, but it was made to me 
by this sales manager as a fact. 

Another staple article of merchan- 
dise that is face to face with this 
problem is shoes. We have talked to 
one shoe manufacturer, who tells us 


Costs are up. But dealers 
and jobbers still want 
merchandise at depres- 
sion price levels. What 
shall we do about it? 
Take less business if you 
must, Mr. Norvell ad- 
vises, but don’t cut qual- 
ity. You'llonly run into 
a morass of grief, ill will 
and adjustment losses. 


that in the past ten years he has built 
up a very good business in shoes to 
retail at $5 a pair. These shoes were 
sold to retailers at $3.50 a pair. Under 
code conditions it was necessary for 
this manufacturer to advance his prices. 
He decided to make the retail price of 
the shoes $6, selling them to the re- 
tailer at $4. You will note that under 
the $5 price the retailer made $1.50, 
and under this new price $2. How- 
ever, this manufacturer immediately 
ran into strong sales resistance on the 
part of the retail dealer, who claimed 
that the widespread sale of the shoe 
had been established on the basis of $5 
a pair, and that he could not sell the 
shoe for $6 or even for $5.50. He 
wanted to continue to sell the shoe at 
the old price of $5. 

Our shoe manufacturer was able to 
demonstrate to the retailer that his 
shoes at the $4 price to him were of 
far better quality than the other shoes 
he bought for $3.50. “You and I 
may both know this,” said the re- 
tailer, “but if the two brands of shoes 
are offered to a customer, one at $5 
and one at $6, most of my buyers will 
take the $5 shoe.” “But,” said the 
manufacturer, ‘can’t you prove to them 
that the $6 shoe will give them more 
wear, will keep its shape better, and 
look better than the $5 shoe?”” ‘That 
would be quite a job,” said the re- 
tailer. “It. would take a lot of talk 
and argument, and customers don’t 
want that.” 


Skin Deep “Quality” 


The salesman for the shoe manu- 
facturer told us that, because of this 
sales resistance on the part of the re- 
tailers, he was not able to sell his full 
line to them. But he attempted to 
persuade them to buy smaller quan- 
tities of his shoes to take care of the 
demand that had been created for 
them by people who knew their qual- 
ity, allowing the rest of the business to 
go to the other manufacturers who 
were skimping on quality to make the 
desired price. 

Now let us enter an entirely differ- 
ent line. The United States a genera- 
tion ago bought cutlery of a very high 
quality, both of foreign and domestic 
manufacture. Of course there were 
cheap Barlow knives sold, but these 
were bought mainly in the South by 
the negroes and the poor whites. There 
were also cheap boys’ knives sold, but 
not in great quantities. However, the 
general line of cutlery manufactured 
and sold in this country 25 years ago 
was superior to the quality sold to- 
day. But this is what happened to 
the cutlery business. First, the high 
tariff in a large measure shut out the 
importation of high-grade, medium- 
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priced cutlery. Then, in this country, 
while a number of first-class cutlery 
makers were still manufacturing, there 
sprang up a class of “gyp” cutlery 
manufacturers. Their equipment, 
working conditions, etc., were of the 
poorest. They employed women and 
children at shamefully low wages. 
They proceeded to manufacture cut- 
lery that “looked good’’ regardless of 
— and their ingenuity .in pro- 
ucing this result was remarkable. For 
instance, if a line of their knives was 
laid down beside a line of first quality 
knives, before the average consumer, at 
first glance almost no difference in 
quality could be noticed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in some cases the cheap 
goods actually looked better than the 
high grade goods. But when these 
cheap knives were analyzed, what was 
discovered? Most consumers have an 
idea that if there is a high polish on 
the blade of a pocket knife it means 
an extra good blade. Therefore, the 
cheap manufacturers, notwithstanding 
the poor quality of the steel they used, 
had all of their blades highly polished. 
Polishing with a modern buffing ma- 
chine costs very little. Every cutlery 
man knows that when a knife is highly 
polished—that is, given a “crocus” fin- 
ish—often the heat in the burnishing 


wheels takes all of the temper out of . 


the blade. If you will study the razors 
used by barbers you will find that 
none of these razors have this high 
“mirror” finish, The barber is not 
taking chances on a “burned” razor. 


Quality Doesn’t Sell Itself 


I have gone into detail about these 
few items, and if space permitted I 
could tell you about many, many more. 
However, we must now approach the 
solution of the problem, if the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the retailer 
actually desire to sell satisfactory goods 
at a Satisfactory profit. To my way of 
thinking this solution lies almost en- 
tirely in a complete knowledge of the 
various qualities of goods and then a 
demonstration of the goods, based on 
this knowledge. The manufacturer 
making a first-class line must have 
salesmen who can demonstrate the 
quality of his line, showing conclu- 
sively the points where it is superior 
to the other goods. The jobber buy- 
ing the first-class line must have his 
salesmen trained in the same manner. 
He must be able to convince the re- 
tail dealer that the higher price he is 
paying is for better quality merchan- 
dise. Then, and this is most import- 
ant, the retail dealer and his clerks— 
the men who come in contact with the 
buying public—must also have this 
knowledge. More than that, they must 
have in stock not only the goods of 
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better quality, but also the goods of 
poor quality, so they can convincingly 
demonstrate to the consumer the dif- 
ference in the two lines, leaving the 
selection to the customer. If a woman 
shopper simply has several different 
pairs of stockings laid before her, 
ranging in price from $.69 to $1.15, 
with all the stockings /ooking so much 
alike, it is not surprising that she buys 
the $.69 stockings. The same thing 
is true of pocket knives. 

Today this problem of selling the 
better quality goods is a challenge to 
the salesmanship of American manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers. Codes, 
rules, and regulations are not going 
to take the place of salesmanship. 
With the uncanny skill to manufac- 
ture shoddy goods that /ook well that 
has been developed by hard times, a 
better and more thoroughly informed 


class of salesmen all down the line jg 
needed to protect the consumer and 
give him his money’s worth in j rst. 
class, dependable merchandise. The 
manufacturer’s choice of pushing qual- 
ity goods at higher prices as opposed 
to poor goods at lower prices is not 
just a matter of passive decision on his 
part. If he commits himself to qual- 
ity he also commits himself to the ex. 
penditure of time, money and effort 
in doing the missionary and education. 
al work which is always necessary in 
the successful sale of quality goods, 
Unless he undertakes such a program, 
he cannot expect to compete success- 
fully with price merchandise. Quality 
will not sell itself. But if it is intelli- 
gently and aggressively sold by the 
manufacturer and the other factors in 
the distribution scheme it results in 
clean and profitable business. 
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Pebeco Ads Seek Twins as 


Basis of Local Campaigns 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., makers of 
Pebeco toothpaste, decided that be- 
cause twins have similar tooth struc- 
ture and similar mouth conditions, 
they would offer the fairest basis for 
comparison of their toothpaste with 
competitive makes. 

So they are now on a nation-wide 
hunt for twins. The _ illustration 
shows an advertisement which they 
ran in Detroit newspapers on Decem- 
ber, 28, 1933, in which they sought 
to get those Detroit twins who were 
willing to make toothpaste tests to 
send applications and photographs. 
From the many twins who respond- 
ed to the challenging advertisement, 
they selected a group and over a 
period of approximately two months 
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It’s just too bad for the 
twin who uses a compet 
ing brand, for Pebeco is 
the only toothpaste that 
has potassium chlorate as 
a base. However, both hu- 
man guinea pigs get free 
dental care and “the honor 
of representing Detroit in 
the nation-wide tests.” 


they conducted laboratory tests, using 
Pebeco on one and competitive den- 
tifrices on the other. 

The information gained from these 
local tests on Detroit twins was then 
made the subject of a local campaign 
in the Detroit News and Detroit 
Times. It started on March 27, and 
will run to June 14. The advertise- 
ments appear once a week in cach 
paper, in sizes of 750 lines and 500 
lines. 

The sales and advertising activities 
were closely correlated and the sales 
department built up the cities so ‘hat 
window displays tied up with the cim- 
paign, and 100% distribution of the 
product was secured. 

The initial results were very s:‘ls 
factory, and it is believed that sim lar 
campaigns will be conducted in o:1¢f 
major markets. 
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Have Codes Helped to Relieve 
the Returned Goods Problem? 


How may the number of unfair returns be reduced? 
What provision do the NRA industrial codes make 
for eliminating this patience and profit-consuming 
practice? The experiences and policies of 26 firms 
—before and after NRA—are described in this 
article together with the remedies they use to deal 
with the returned goods evil. 


HIPMENTS which don't ‘“‘stay 
S put,” goods that are returned for 
credit are a headache to 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
alike. So many inquiries have been re- 
ceived by SALES MANAGEMENT on this 
porcupine question that the editors 
asked representative firms to summarize 
their handling of the prickly problem. 
Executives of more than 26 con- 
cerns obligingly outlined their poli- 
cies. Their replies are as varied as the 
businesses they represent—from lin- 
gerie to paint and from optical goods 
to cowboy boots. 

In cutting down the number of re- 
turned shipments, which all unite 1n 
deploring, most firms employ the 
method of imposing a handling or 
transportation charge. A majority of 
the companies declare they treat each 
return separately, iron-bound rules not 
being flexible enough for the multi- 
plicity of questions presented. 

Where a “one price and terms” 
policy is strictly adhered to, customers 
seldom abuse the return privilege. 
“The fact that some firms are so hun- 
gry for business that they are willing 
to do almost anything to get it has 
aggravated the returned goods prob- 
lem more than any other factor,” says 
H. N. Fisch, sales manager of H. J. 
Justin & Sons, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Many of the NRA industrial codes 
prohibit the return of articles except 
for defects of manufacture or because 
of a mistake on the shipper’s part. R. 
Wallace & Sons, silversmiths, believe 
that “The Silver Industry Code is go- 
ing to help minimize these returns.” 

A. E. Cole, president of Sterling 
Paint & Varnish Company, East Bos- 
ton, is equally pleased with code regu- 
lation of this particular vexation. He 
states, ‘The regulations drawn up by 
the local unit of our organization, al- 


though previous to and without the 
force of NRA, worked out very satis- 
factorily and eliminated practically all 
our difficulties. Now that the major 
points have been covered in the Paint 
Code the situation is pretty well 
cleared up.” 

Berry Brothers, Detroit paint manu- 
facturers, also anticipated the Paint 
Code, which now binds that indus- 
try, by not allowing the return of 
goods except for manufacturing de- 
fects. In that case, a handling charge 
of 10 per cent and the return freight 
charge is collected. 

The Shoe Code, however, “com- 
pletely overlooked this phase of mer- 
chandising,” according to the Simplex 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. Firestone Footwear Company, 
Boston, says F. C. Adams, assistant 
treasurer, has been able to lower the 
number of returns in spite of this 
omission in the code under which it 
operates by the following plan: 

‘‘Merchandise is not returnable un- 
til the customer has applied for and 
obtained written permission. Individ- 
ual instances are given proper consid- 
eration and handled on their merits. 

“Our policy requires a customer to 
prepay transportation charges on re- 
turned merchandise. If on inspection 
it is our opinion that the return was 
justified, we absorb such charges and 
issue credit. If the return is not jus- 
tified the merchandise is not accepted. 

“Should merchandise be returned 
and accepted as a matter of policy, a 
charge of 5 per cent is made to the 
customer for handling. A notice in 
the packing case with all our goods 
makes this very clear to customers, and 
has proved of great utility in prevent- 
ing misunderstandings.”’ 

The code for the Corset Industry 
has practically eliminated unjust re- 
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turns, according to J. P. McCandless, 
sales manager of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Previous to the time the code 
went into effect,” he says, “returned 
goods were one of the ills of the in- 
dustry. Merchants had gotten to the 
point where goods were returned if 
the department was overstocked, or if 
a garment, after being bought, did not 
sell—and the manufacturer accepted 
this return, unjustified though it 
might be. 

“We guarantee each garment we 
turn out, and, of course, accept them 
and give full credit when returned 
for faulty construction. Nevertheless, 
we, as manufacturers, are very glad 
to have the code ruling to fall back 
on. Since its adoption, returns have 
been cut 90 per cent.” 

One large manufacturer adopted 
the radical policy of refusing to ac- 
cept merchandise in return for credit 
back in 1932. “It seemed that we 
were doing a daring thing then,” says 
its vice-president, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous. “Experience 
has’ shown that any qualms which he 
had were, as a matter of fact, largely 
unjustified. 

“Prior to August, 1932, we ac- 
cepted without restriction, any mer- 
chandise which our dealers wished to 
return. This policy had been in effect 
seven or eight years and became the 
basis of a great deal of trading on the 
part of our salesmen. One type of 
merchandise would be exchanged for 
another type, and, as long as there 
was an overage on the new order, all 
seemed well. 

“But in 1930 returns were 17% 
of sales; 1931 showed returns of 31% 
of sales; while returns in 1932 exceed- 
ed 33%. That was costing the com- 
pany money—a lot of money. 

“On August Ist, 1932, the com- 
pany decided that it would no longer 
accept merchandise in return for 
credit. What merchandise did come 
back could be returned only after writ- 
ten approval of the home office—and 
then it would be a 10% pen- 
alty partly to cover handling and 
reconditioning costs. Immediately our 
returns dropped off. There were a few 
cases where we had to accept mer- 
chandise to clean up old promises, 
but the announcement had the proper 
effect and our returns were reduced 


to less than 6% for 1933. 


“At the present time, our industry 

is proposing a code which provides: 

(1) No returns whatever on ob- 
solete merchandise. 

(2) Current merchandise can be 

exchanged at a cost of 15%. 

“The first requisite is part of our 
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policy. We will not accept obsolete 
merchandise under any circumstances. 
The second requisite is practiced by 
us with the restriction that merchan- 
dise cannot be returned, even with the 
15% handling charge, without per- 
mission from the home office. 

“Whether or not a policy pays is 
the acid test. The almost complete 
elimination of returns has played a 
large part in the profitable operation 
of this company.” 

Comments on returned goods poli- 
cies as practiced by three other well- 
known companies, are made by com- 
pany officers in the paragraphs fol- 
lowing. 


By Irwin S. Adams 
Assistant to the President, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Portland, Oregon 


With respect to merchandise that 
has been properly ordered, billed and 
shipped, we have always had a policy 
designed to make the other party 
stand by his undertakings as we stand 
by ours. 

If his credit is good, the order is 
bona fide, and if there has been an 
error on his part, of which he seeks 
to make us bear the burden, we have 
been indisposed to accept the return. 
Very few merchants with whom we 
deal have attempted to act unjustly in 
this matter. 

That is what our policy has al- 
ways been. Now, under our NRA 
code it is provided that: 

“No member of the industry shall 
accept the return of garments that 


have been worn, or merchandise ror 
worn but which has been accepted by 
a customer, except under circumstances 
to be defined by the Code Authority.” 

In one recent case we were asked 
to accept the return of a quantity of 
goods. Under the code, we were 
compelled to refuse. In other Cases, 
there have been requests for returns 
involving only a few suits, growing 
out of the tendency toward small 
stocks on the part of merchants. Un- 
der the code, we had to refuse these 
requests as well. 

The purchase of merchandise, we 
feel, like becoming married, should be 
entered into “‘advisedly, discreetly and 
soberly.” 


By H. N. Fisch 
Sales Manager, H. J. Justin 
& Sons, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


We have a reputation for being 
hard-boiled when it comes to returns. 
It has cost us some business, but we 
have found that those customers who 
stay with us and who give us the 
greater portion of our business (and 
we estimate that they number between 
70% and 80% of our volume), give 
us no trouble whatever on these re- 
turns. 

Our business is boots and shoes. On 
every price list we issue, we place 
this note in bold face type: “Please 
take notice: boots and shoes cannot be 
sent on approval to be tried on. They 
are not returnable after we have filled 
your order properly.” 

(Continued on page 541) 


First Half Million: 


cigarette caskets . . 


them. 
send their 50 cents to Louisville. 


of Kools have hiked. 


Brown & Williamson have used a big volume of these littl 
. two packs of Kools and a Textolite casket for 50 cents. Th 
total has passed 450,000, according to General Electric, which designed and produce 


Last winter the customers who saw the offer advertised nationally had to 
But now it is a special deal in chain stores. Sale- 
“But,” insist Axton—Fisher, speaking through Kenyon & 


Eckhardt, their agency, “Spuds still lead the field, wild reports to the contrary not 
withstanding.” 
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VEN among advertising men we find some 

", few who have not examined THE LITERARY 
DicesT during the last few months. Those who 
have are enthusiastic in their praise. They en- 
dorse its modern and virile editorial appeal — 
its accurate and up-to-the-minute interpreta- 
tion of national and international affairs— its 
concise summary of the condition of business 
—its complete and interesting review of opin- 
ion and events in the varied fields of Art and 


Letters, Science and Invention, Religion and . 


Social Science, and many others. 


That iswhy all who examine the New LITERARY 
Dicgst are so delighted. It will become your 
favorite magazine. It is designed for the man 
— like yourself — who has but little time for 
general reading, yet must always be well in- 
formed on the newest happenings in the 
world-at-large. 


Read the new DiGest’s interpretation of the 
news—then you will understand the amazing 
results it is producing for advertisers. A /ittle 
advertising money goes a long long way in THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHAT $1 BUYS 


Number of page advertisements delivered 
for every dollar spent 


in The Literary Digest 420 pages 
in Cosmopolitan** 370 pages 
in The Saturday Evening Post* 380 pages 
in Time** 290 pages 


*Larger page size than the Digest’s 
**Smaller page size than the Digest’s 


LONG WAY IN THE LITERARY DIGEST 


JUNE 1, 1934 


New Digest 


read it yourself 


a 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL 
ISSUE OF THE NEW LITERARY DIGEST 
NEWS and COMMENT 

1. The latest news from Washington, summarized and 
interpreted in five leading articles. 

2. “They Stand Out From the Crowd” — a page of pic- 
tures and thumbnail biographies of people in the News. 
3. “Topics of the Day’— quick summaries of six 
nationally discussed subjects. 

4, And three other major features or articles of timely 
interest. 

FOREIGN COMMENT 

Five articles on happenings abroad, based on the latest 
authentic information. Reporting and interpreting 
foreign opinion. 

SCIENCE and INVENTION 

Ten fascinating articles on subjects ranging from “‘Sea- 
sickness Cures” to ‘Composition of the Universe.” 
RELIGION 1 SOCIAL SCIENCI 


Six articles including “Churches to Unite’ — ‘New 
York Red Cross is Prepared’”’—‘‘English Archbishops 
Urge Social Cures.” 


AND IN ADDITIO? 

Five other major editorial divisions, twenty five articles 
or features, ranging from baseball to “The Week in 
Business,” from current poetry to “U.S. Stocks the 


British Like,” and from “Cocos, Goal of Treasure 
Seekers,”’ to the current movies. 


L/L in ; j sec / {merica’ (; ale 4 af 


NO WASHING? 


“Lawdy, nol This here plug done bust 
ag'in.” 

“Oh, dearl Those plugs are always 
broken. ‘Liza, what shall we do?” 


“Do? You-all needs a new cord with a 


Belden Soft Rubber Plug—nuffin’ hurts 
roieg 7 Stonds_on_de_nlug, it 


BY 


LESTER B. 


COLBY 


WHAT! © 
NO TOAST? 


“Tragic, my deor, but it’s that plug.” 
“Whatl Broken again? That means 
another new cord, | suppose.” 


“Yes, dear, but buy one with a Belden 
Soft Rubber Plug. It's marvelous—! saw 
one on @ new toaster—the dealer 
stepped on it—even hit it with a hammer 
and couldn't break it.” 

Belden Soft Rubber Plugs are sold only attached 
te cords for new fi or on raph 
cords for old ones. They ore never sold seporotely 
Look for the name— Belden——on the plugs of new 

and on all cords for old 
appliances. Leading cord mon- 
wfacturers are licensed to use 
Belden Unbreakable Plugs. 


. A 
UNBREAKABLE SOFT RUBBER PLUGS 
4627 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAT! 

NO LIGHT ? 
“No, I'm terribly sorry! Someone has 
stepped on the plug. It’s ruined.” 


“How mortifying, Horace. Hurry, dear, 
and find another lamp.” 


“Yes. And, tomorrow, I'll get a new 


cord with a Belden Unbreakable Plug 


Lior this lomp—then this wont-heasen | 


“You never miss the 
water ‘til the well runs 
dry” and electric plugs 
are similarly forgotten— 
until they get out of 
whack, or until Gluyas 
Williams cartoons them 
in Belden Manufacturing 
Company's ads. 


Belden Plugs Screwless Plugs 
with “‘Screwey” Ads that Sell 


HEN the Belden Manu- 

facturing Company, of 

Chicago, broke into the 

Saturday Evening Post with 
a series of serio-humorous advertise- 
ments, by Cartoonist Gluyas Williams, 
the great American public began to 
take its electric “plug troubles’ else- 
where than on the chin. Up to then 
plug troubles were plug troubles 
something to be accepted, like taxes, 
a bad egg or a cinder in the eye. They 
just couldn’t be helped. 

And the public never yet has real- 
ized just how many years of plug 
trouble, frayed extension cords, how 
much screwdriver fumbling, led up to 
that campaign which echoes, ‘What, 
no radio?”” ‘What, no toast?’ and 
other What no's. 

Forty, maybe fifty, years of plug 
trouble. Thousands of efforts at the 
“perfect plug’” and all of ’em, al- 
most, the perfect crime. Most plugs, 
according to the Belden magicians, are 
pretty screwey. That is, they're filled 
with screws. 

They contain jiggers, dingbats and 
froligans—in some hard substance 
and break, smash, crack, bust and 
come unscrewed at the drop of the 
hat. They're made of everything 
from Bakelite to African ironwood 
and all are ‘‘assembled jobs.”’ 

Belden puzzled all over the lot for 
several years and finally brought out 
a soft rubber plug, virginal of nuts 
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and screws, gadgets and gujacks. The 
simple idea was to weld each wire in 
the cord to its contact blade. 

This left the blade free, pliable 
and “movey.” You could jump on 
the soft rubber plug, worry it with 
your teeth or treat it like a movie star 
treats her husband and it would come 
right back for more. Those plugs 
could take it. 

Now making a thing can be simple, 
but peddling often is sumpin’ else 
again. The Belden Company took the 
plugs to the purchasing agents for the 
trade. They looked and went right 
on buying the old screwey, hard plugs 
and the fraying cord. 

“Nice, but the cost,” they'd say. 

So Belden began to advertise. First 
it told its story through class mag- 
azines reaching the electrical manu- 


facturing trade. Then the Belden 
strategists began telling their story to 
the electrical merchandising _ trade. 


They rigged up demonstrating ma- 
chines. On these machines they'd 
fasten samples of the Belden soft 
plug, rubber-insulated cords and sam- 
ples of rival cord-plug combinations. 

These machines would be set into 
motion and they’d knock, bump and 
pound the cords and plugs around. 
Pretty soon there wasn’t much of any- 
thing left but a few bright, 100% 
Belden plugs bobbing around among 
the debris of their rivals. 

And then came color! 


With the advent of this Belden 
had: 

1. An unbreakable plug that defied 
almost any sort of attack. 

2. A nice smooth rubber-encased 
cord, non-frayable, that matched the 
plug and was an integral part of it. 

3. Cord and plug done in a variety 
of colors ranging from cafe au lait to 
mandarin red. 

Gradually the public began to learn 
that a plug-and-cord could have beauty 
and fool-proof qualities. The real 
acceptance began with those Saturda) 
Evening Post “What, no toast?” ads 
Then followed full-page advertise. 
ments in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. Then in other major mar- 
ket newspapers. 

Underwriters’ tests were made and 
the verdict flashed to the public 
through newspaper space. Picture ads 
carried the results of the beater-drum 
which crashed and smashed the rival 
plugs on a marble slab. 

The Belden strategists, whose early 
letter campaign to the purchasing 
agents was something of a flop, went 
back at them with a fresh line of argu- 
ment. Results? 

Well, it was a fine battle but 
it looks like a swell victory. A noble 
victory. The great American public 
is showing signs of revolt. The Bel- 
den business is booming. But it took 
selling, boys, selling. And courage. 
And advertising space. 


Boulware Talks Low Prices 
to Management Association 

Product prices must not rise mar- 
kedly this year. People will not pay 
them, L. R. Boulware, general sales 
manager of the Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation, told the annual 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York, May 
25. Instead, he said, manufacturers 
must keep production and administra- 
tive costs low enough to allow the 
normal margin for selling, advertising 
and the maintenance of product rep- 
utation. Improved design will prove 
a real marketing aid but not if it 1s 
used as an excuse for price increases 

His talk was part of a two-day 
program dealing with general manag< 
ment subjects. In the same session, 
presided over by Oliver F. Benz, di 
Pont Cellophane Company director o 
sales, Irwin D. Wolf, secretary of t! 
Kaufmann Department Stores 
Pittsburgh, contributed a paper adv. 
cating better design to make produc 
more marketable. 

Col. M. C. Rorty was elected pres 
dent of the Association, succeedir 
William J. Graham. Alvin E. Dod 


was made executive vice-president. 
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el 4. call tl a day. 


Disciples of “Ike” Walton only begin to enjoy 
themselves to the fullest extent when the fish 


start biting. Call it a day then? Not much! 


Yet business men with far more reason to 
stick to their rods, have in summers past reeled 
in their lines, removed the bait and rowed to 


shelter while the fishing was still good. 


This summer it’s going to be different. The 
pick-up in buying throughout the country, like 
a freshening breeze on a dead sea, has put new 
vigor into the arteries of trade. Advertisers 
are putting on pressure—not taking it off. 
Specifically, as of May 1, 1934, billed business 
and actual orders on the N BC books for the 
summer and the rest of 1934 already exceed 
our total business for the whole year of 1933. 


Call it a day now? Not much! 


BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK -+- CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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The skeleton outline of a year’s sales promotion for 


of his dealers. 


How so minutely detailed a program 
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story below. 


a Kelvinator distributor, tailored to the specific needs and quotas of each 
is laid out through company-distributor conferences is described in the 


Kelvinator Scraps Conventions for 
Personal Distributor Conferences 


BY 
KR &. PREARIZ 


Domestic Sales Manager, 
Kelvinator Corporation 


National sales promotional 
plans have a splendid sound 
when presented at annual 
conventions while the band 
plays. Yet many of them 
are duds because they are not 
followed through, and be- 
cause individual salesmen’s 
problems are not carefully 
considered. Kelvinator cuts 
out the convention whoop- 
de-do, gives personal atten- 
tion to purely local condi- 
tions, has small groups of 
distributors sit down with 
department heads — and 
breaks sales records. 


ALES and advertising executives 
get all steamed up about new 
promotional plans and present 
them at amnual conventions 
with gusto and much emphasis. But 
somehow, they don’t seem to work 
out just the way they were planned. 
It's a long way from the factory— 
and the convention floor—to the re- 
tail salesman, and the bullet's force 
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is lost when it reaches the front line 
trenches. 

A campaign mapped out at head- 
quarters for the whole country also 
cannot make allowance for local 
variables. Company commanding of- 
ficers have no time at conventions to 
thresh out territorial questions with 
one or a few distributors. After the 
confetti and the blare of the mass 
meeting has vanished, the glittering 
promotion projects are forgotten, too. 

Then there is that lack of a follow- 
through. A specialty product usually 
must be sold several times. The fac- 
tory sells the distributors, the dis- 
tributors sell their wholesale salesmen, 
the latter sell the dealers, the dealers 
sell the retail salesmen, and the retail 
salesmen sell the consumer. We were 
selling only the distributors and pro- 
viding the material for the others in 
the fond hope that it would reach 
them and be used. 

By our present plan instead of 
one or a few big, mass conventions, 
we bring our distributors to the fac- 
tory in groups of not more than ten. 
They spend two mighty busy days 
there, and during all this time they 
are in personal conferences with de- 
partment heads. We present the 
national program, of course, but em- 
phasis throughout is on the local pro- 
gram and their personal problems. 

On arrival at the factory, each is 
given a personal program bearing his 
name, firm name, and address, and 
the name of his district manager, who 
is present. During the first day, the 
proper department heads present the 
new models, the national advertising 
and sales promotion program, special 


sales programs on the different lines, 
and discussions of certain phases of 
the business. These meetings are 
timed and held on a schedule. 

The second day is devoted entirely 
to personal conferences with officials 
and department heads whose names 
and office numbers are printed on the 
program. The district manager is 
responsible for steering his dis- 
tributors around, making sure they 
confer with each department’ head, 
getting the program initialed, and re- 
turning it to the one in charge of 
territory analysis after the distributors 
leave. 

There are no generalities and no 
ballyhoo. We have no chance to 
camouflage anything behind a national 
program; we are in intimate personal 
conference with men who have their 
own ideas and their own _per- 
sonal problems and all the cards 
are on the table. We sell them 
on the merchandise and on the na- 
tional program, but we don’t stop 
there; we get right down to bedrock 
and analyze their territory and their 
campaign in minute detail and help 
them solve their own peculiar prob- 
lems. Itemized sales and advertising 
quotas are agreed upon and definite 
plans are made for closing new towns, 
as well as for increasing sales in those 
already closed. 

Each distributor is furnished a kit 
of sales promotion material, and with 
the aid of a factory representative fills 
out a plan sheet indicating exactly 
what material each of his dealers 
should use and when. 

This kit contains, in addition to 
introductory material such as ‘Your 
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Market,” “Kelvinator Models,’ “Ad- 
veriising’ and “Local Leadership 
Plan,” twelve specific promotional 
campaigns calculated to meet the 


needs of all classes of dealers. Some 
of the plans are especially suitable for 
the dealer in a small town, others 
are designed particularly for the big 
city dealer, and so on. While some 
of the plans may be used to advantage 
in any territory, all are prepared with 
a view to meeting varying conditions 
throughout different classes of terri- 
tory. 

The distributor and factory repre- 
sentative study conditions in each 
town; they consider the dealer there, 
agree on the material he should use 
each month, and then put all this 
down on paper by filling out a ‘'Sales 
Promotion Plan Sheet.” In addition 
to the distributor’s mame, address, 
quota and advertising appropriation, 
this sheet provides spaces for Town, 
Dealer Name, Native White Families, 
Monthly Magazine Circulation (of 
periodicals in which our national ad- 
vertising appears), 1933 purchases, 
1934 Quota, Estimated Sales All 
Brands in 1934, Name of Wholesale 
Man Contacting Dealer, and a break- 
down, by months of each dealer’s 
quota, advertising and promotional 
activities for the year. This break- 
down indicates for each month and 
each dealer his quota in units, the cost 
of his advertising in dollars, the pro- 
motional plan or plans to be used, 
number of units required, and cost 
of the material. 


Selling Salesmen and Dealers 


The distributor thus orders for each 
dealer only those plans which that 
dealer is to use. The plans are packed 
in a kit and the name of the town 
where they are to be used is imprinted 
on the kit. 

We have now sold the distributor 
on the merchandise and the national 
campaign, analyzed his __ territory, 
helped him solve his individual prob- 
lems, set his quota, and helped him 
map out quotas and campaigns for his 
dealers, but all this is only the first 
step in our sales cycle. 

The second step is to sell the dis- 
tributor’s wholesale salesmen and 
teach them to sell the dealers. This 
we do by conducting a two-day sales 
school for them in key cities through- 
out the country. 

The third step is to sell the dealers 
on the program, and here we depend 
in considerable measure on the dis- 
tributors and their wholesale salesmen. 
They call in their dealers in small 
groups and follow much the same 
procedure as the distributors them- 
selves followed at the factory. They 
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are also expected to help dealers train 
their retail salesmen, although we 
don’t depend entirely upon them for 
that. 

Meanwhile, four convention groups 
from the factory are out in the field, 
holding one-day conventions of dis- 
tributors, dealers and salesmen, both 
wholesale and retail. This is the final 
clincher of all that has gone before 
and is intended primarily to provide 
the requisite zip, although the meet- 
ings are by no means devoted entirely 
to ballyhoo. 


An appalling amount of work and 
detail? Certainly. But we are con- 
vinced that it is the only thorough 
and completely satisfactory course for 
us to follow in getting our product 
from the factory to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The plan, with minor varia- 
tions, has been in effect about two 
years now, and our sales have been 
mounting to surprising figures ever 
since it was introduced. Not only 
are we setting new sales records, but 
we have also improved our position 
in the industry very materially. 


GE, a la Oil-O-Matic’s Idea, Gives 


Brooms to Sell Vacuum Cleaners 


Brooms are helping to sell General 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners in the New 
York area. They are just plain com- 
mon household brooms which two 
GE jobbers give away to housewives 
who send in a coupon from a full- 
page mewspaper advertisement. But 
each one gets a salesman inside some- 
body's door. 

The idea came from Williams Oil- 
O-Matic, which has been giving away 
coal shovels to sell oil burners. That 
is readily admitted by General Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation and Royal 
Eastern Electrical Supply Company, 
which cover the New York metropoli- 


tan region. But there are some dif- 
ferences. This is how the GE plan 
works: 


A single color page appeared in the 
New York Journal May 12. ‘To the 
first 3,000 housewives who act now 
... this broom Free!” read the head- 
line. Copy explained the gift thus: 
“Why do we do it? Simply because 
we want you to think of what hard 
work it is to use it. Every time you 
sweep we want you to think how much 
easier your housework would be if you 
owned a GE Three-Feature vacuum 
cleaner, etc.”’ 

Within the first week between 12,- 
000 and 13,000 coupons came back. 

Under the plan each one is imme- 
diately turned over to one of the long 
list of dealers whose names were in 
the ad. A salesman sallies forth to 
the house. At the door he says: ‘Mrs. 
Whoosis, here is your free broom 
with the compliments of the General 
Electric Company.” 

But Mrs. Whoosis isn’t allowed 
merely to take the broom and _ say, 
“Thank you.” The salesman, with 
broom in one hand and GE cleaner 
in the other, explains that he has to 
come in and get her to sign for the 
broom. The company has to prove to 
the post-office department that it actu- 
ally does give away at least 3,000 


DEALERS 


ey oh, 


s TOTHEARST 5 OOO HOLSEWIES WHO ACT YON 


me GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CLEANERS 


bres, ma 
brooms, as the ad promised. So in 
he goes and gets her signature. 

“But while I’m here,” goes on the 
salesman, “I want you to be sure to 
see how easy it is to do your work 
with this electric cleaner."” Where- 
upon he proceeds to demonstrate. 

The chance to make that demon- 
stration, of course, is the big idea. For 
that the dealer pays the distributors 25 
cents for each broom, and thinks it 
is cheap at the price. 

Sales are starting off briskly. No- 
body knows how far the campaign 
will go. So dealers are happy. 

The two jobbers are happy, too, 
for right at the start they sold 1,500 
cleaners to dealers. Every store had 
to buy at least four to get in on the 
deal and be listed in the announce- 
ment ad. This added a good many 
dealers to the existing list handling 
GE cleaners. Thus the $3,000 full- 
page advertisement was paid for in 
advance and a lot of merchandise was 
delivered even before a single house- 
wife had accepted her broom. 
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Retail Sales in California will 
exceed 2 Billion Dollars in 1934!* 


Q 60, 


of all California Purchases 
will be made in the 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Oakland Markets! 


In these Three Major Markets, representing less than 5!/% 
of the total land area, more than two-thirds of the Total Re- 
tail Business will be transacted. The remaining one-third will 
be scattered over 147,000 square miles—less than $42,000 
per square mile! 


The concentration of advertising and sales effort in these 
three markets accomplishes the most logical expenditure 
of the advertising sales dollar with respect to sales volume 
possibilities. In addition it has the advantage of higher per 
capita buying power, comparatively low distribution costs 
and consistently profitable response to strong, aggressive 
newspaper advertising. 


*xComputation based on the Sales Tax of 212% paid 
on merchandise actually sold in retail stores to date 
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oint Market 


—th Los Angeles market 


Consisting of Los Angeles County only, has a population of 2,208,492 (nearly 40°% of the 
entire State) and is the largest single market west of Chicago. 


Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express 


Los Angeles’ leading daily and the largest daily newspaper in the West, both in Circulation 


and Advertising. Circulation — 263,573 — concentrated 95°, in the City and Suburbs of 
Los Angeles. 


—th San Francisco market 


The West's most concentrated market. Population density (city and county) 15,104 persons 
per square mile. Second United States city in per capita retail sales, $787. First United 
States city in ratio of Income Tax Returns, exceeding 100 per 1000 of population. Financial 
capital of the West. Second seaport in the Nation. A rich, responsive, profitable market. 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


The leading evening paper of San Francisco, reaching 65°%/, of all English reading families 
in the City and with its circulation concentrated 93°/, in San Francisco and Suburbs. 


> — ire Oakland market 


The Pacific Coast's third largest market. Third city in population, number of families, retail 
outlets and in retail sales volume. 75.6°/, of the retail area families live within the city carrier 
limits of Oakland newspapers. Oakland is a.separate and distinct market requiring individ- 
ual treatment for profitable marketing operations. 


Oakland Post-Enquirer 


Reaches 42°, of the English reading families in Greater Oakland and concentrates 96%/, of 
its circulation in the city and suburban zone. Complete coverage of this important indepen- 
dent market is only possible when the Post-Enquirer is included in your advertising program. 


* 
Represented Nationally by 


Paul Block and Associates 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 


San Francisca 
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Washington, D. C., May 26, 1934. 
ARROW’S REPORT: Following Nye’s 
speech against the NRA last January 
came additional dynamite from pic- 
turesque, eloquent Senator Borah. Said 

he: “It 1s my contention that at the present time 
millions of dollars are being extorted from the 
pockets of the masses, from the common people 
of this country, in prices which are fixed by com- 
bines and trusts and monopolies, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the codes. . . .” 

Result: conferences with President and Nye 

. conferences with Johnson . . . establish- 

ment of National Recovery Review Board to 
investigate effects of NRA on little fellow . 
appointment of Clarence Darrow to head board. 

Finally comes long-awaited Darrow report. 
Then more reverberations from Capitol Hill. “I 
told you so,’”” say many Senators. ‘Communism,’ 
says Johnson. But the President says nothing. 

Regardless of whether Review Board continues 
operations or not, Darrow report has brought 
real situation of NRA out in open. No one who 
knows Darrow will be inclined to belittle his 
findings. They have previously been substantiated 
by investigations of Federal Trade Commission 
and Consumers’ Advisory Board. Numerous Gov- 
ernment and private economists will back report. 


1,500 NRA Men to Go 


Outcome of Nye’s maiden speech in Senate 
thus points to complete renovation of NRA or- 
ganization and administration. Washington talks 
of 800 to 1,500 of NRA personnel to “go,” 
many to be replaced by non-industrial, perhaps 
civil service appointments. Many deputies cer- 
tain to go back to where they came from. Many 
big codes certain to be substantially revised. 

Effect of NRA renovation on business should 
be good. Price rises following codes have kept 
down purchasing power (reflected in poor show- 
ing of department store sales). Codes have 
tended toward concentration of business in large 
firms, as Darrow report stated. 

Future administration of NRA likely to correct 
these abuses and others which codes were expected 
to eliminate. This may mean end of price-fixing 
provisions and return to open competitive price 
system, probably with some guarantee of cost 
provisions. Likely also that code authorities to 
administer codes will undergo complete change, 
with more thought given to selection of author- 
ities representing consumer rather than producer. 


Copeland Bill Fairly Sure 


Like all other Administration plans, upshot of 
Darrow debacle will be for better distribution of 
wealth, decentralization of purchasing power, 
larger volume and variety of business. 

Along same line is Food and Drug bill, now 
Copeland bill (no longer ‘Tugwell”), which has 
good chance of passing this session (possibly 


SM’s 3-Minute Report on What 
Washington 1s Likely to Do 


passed by time this is read). Senator Copeland 
says ‘important influence” is behind measure. Bil| 
has been reported out of committee. Is to be 
brought up again on floor following passage of 
Tariff bill. 

Also with idea of increasing purchasing power 
(by giving labor greater bargaining power) is 
Wagner National Labor Act. Opposition stirred 
up considerable heat against bill when measure 
was heard in committee. Bill was believed ab. 
solutely “dead.” But President . . . said noth. 
ing. He played ’possum. Now it’s too late for 
opposition to raise much kick. Washington hot 
days are approaching. Congressmen and Senators 
want to get back home for elections. Looks like 
they'll pass bill. Smart politics. 


Traveling Salesmen’s Code 


A double hearing on the Traveling Salesmen’s 
Code began May 24. General Johnson attended. 
Samuel Untermyer, of New York, appeared in 
behalf of the salesmen. They presented the same 
demands which they asked at the public criticism 
hearings several months ago. These are briefly: 

1. A minimum wage for all salesmen, both 
commission salesmen in retail distribution and 
traveling salesmen who are manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and jobbers. 

2. Recognition of their association as a pro- 
fessional class of workers. 

3. Some restriction on hours worked. 

The opposition was well represented. Frigidaire 
and Hoover Vacuum were among those who wer« 
most conspicuous in their antagonism to the sales- 
men’s demands. They insist that minimum wage 
to salesmen will discourage initiative and pile up 
a very heavy expense upon them. They deny 
the contention of salesmen that more employment 
would be provided under a minimum wage and 
cannot see how such a provision would tend to 
reduce the number of lines which a salesman 
would represent. 

The very fact that NRA has granted these hear- 
ings seems to me the best indication that ‘some- 
thing will be done’ for the men who ride the 
wheels. The front they offer was said to be im- 
pressive and it is quite likely that the great oppos!- 
tion will only serve to enhance their cause. 


A Boost for Newspapers 


Slowness in promoting grading and standard- 
ization work in NRA by Consumers’ Advisory 
Board may result in switch over to AAA of this 
work. Dr. Robert Brady, ‘‘on leave’ to West 
Coast, probably will come back as grading expert 
for Consumers’ Counsel, Department of Agr cul- 
ture. Department definitely wants him. . 

President has signed measure preventing dis- 
tribution of handbilis by messenger (to @:0!d 
postage) in government regulated rural mail boxes 
and urban residential built-in 
mail chutes. Should aid news- k 
paper advertising. Hane! 
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The F 1 nger 
GOOD 
BUSINESS 
Potnts to 
O K LA tH O MA B, Business authorities such as Babson, Brookmire and Nation’s 


Business point to Oklahoma as an outstanding business state 

in the Nation today. Babson lists Oklahoma as one of the 
seven states in the United States in which business conditions are 
excellent. Nation’s Business map of conditions as of April 1, 
shows Oklahoma in the “Good” area. Brookmire estimates the 
increase in consumer buying power in Oklahoma at 37% above 
last year and 16% above the figures for the past three years for 
the six months period beginning May 1. 


No other leading agricultural state occupies the favorable position 
of Oklahoma today nor in any other state is the prospect brighter 
for the remaining months of 1934. 


Already, upwards of $21,000,000 in government rental and bonus 
payments have been made to farmers in Oklahoma under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration program. Within the next 60 
days, under the 1934 Corn-Hog, Cotton and Wheat programs, 
$9,206,295 will be added to this sum. Within this same period 
Oklahoma’s 1934 wheat crop will be harvested and on its way to 
market with millions of dollars of additional income. 


Every month thereafter will see a combination of new crop money 
and rental and benefit payments which will keep Oklahoma in the 
spotlight of business activity throughout 1934. 


Will you be ready to cash in on this condition? 


IN 1934 CIhe OKLAHOMA 
Your ist will vet  FARMER-STOCKMAN 


es OKLAHOMA CITY,OKLAHOMA 
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Newark’s “Big Fire”’ Is 
Only Pyrene’s Annual 
Show of How-to-Do-It 


Flames roaring 100 feet high and 
black smoke billowing densely for 
miles excited people in Newark, New 
Jersey, on the afternoon of May 23. 
But a city fireman stationed at every 
box within a mile of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company’s plant re- 
strained anguished alarm pullers; 
told them “It’s just the Pyrene boys 
at play.” But the ‘‘play” was sales 
promotion on a big scale. It was 
Pyrene’s fifth annual demonstration of 
how to extinguish fires. (See page 
509.) 

The company had as its guests in the 
plant demonstration field 350 insur- 
ance executives and engineers from 
companies all over the East who han- 
dle inflammable materials. For their 
benefit the demonstration showed 
fires of every type—oil, gasoline, al- 
cohol, paint, lacquer, electrical. 

While Charles G. Durfee, master 
of ceremonies, explained to the audi- 
ence exactly what was going on at 
each stage of the exhibit, fires little 
and big raged—and died. 

Someone “‘accidentally’’ kicked over 
a pail of gasoline on a hot spot. A 
squirt from a hand extinguisher killed 
the blaze. A 3,600 cubic foot house 
caught fire. Automatic protective 
equipment inside immediately saved 
the structure by releasing the contents 
of a battery of CO-2 cylinders creat- 
ing an atmosphere that would not 
support combustion. Oil in a great 
30-foot pit roared terrifyingly until 
the extinguishing mechanism put a 
quick and complete stop to the busi- 
ness. And so went the show. 

The company, after its four previ- 
ous years’ experience in conducting 
fire demonstrations, has its system 
down pat. Everything moves along 
smoothly. Everybody knows what's 
happening and why and how. They 
are shown both the “right way’’ and 
the “wrong way.” 

After each fire, guests are given a 
chance to ask questions of the crew 
of men in Pyrene uniforms scattered 
thickly through the crowd. This is 
an important part of Pyrene’s sales 
promotion. Every questioner gets an 
answer and his name and address is 
catalogued. He’s a prospect, probably, 
and the salesman in his district makes 
it a point to call. 

Then, too, the entire attendance 
forms a mailing and calling list of 
high sales value. Every one of them 
had been invited by mail and had to 
bring an admission card. Those who 
were invited—from a list made up 
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in advance by district salesmen—and 
didn’t come got a complete descrip- 
tion afterward of the whole show. 

However, Pyrene regards the dem- 
onstration as purely educational. Mr. 
Durfee omits sales talk. Nobody 
solicits orders. There are no cash 
registers on the field. It is institu- 
tional advertising, building up the 
company’s reputation for its ability to 
diagnose any special need for fire pro- 
tection and to prescribe the right 
remedy—soda and acid, foam, carbon 
tetrachloride, CO-2 or non-freeze 
solutions—and the right equipment. 

The company’s annual demonstra- 
tion on the home grounds has roused 
such interest that hereafter it will be 
held semi-annually. Special demon- 
strations, of course, will continue to 
be used at various points about the 
country. 


Snapshots 


GENERAL Morors, through the 
Music Corporation of America, has 
bought the time of 60 orchestras in 
60 cities for their national exhibits 
during the week of June 2 to June 9. 


THE WHITE COMPANY pays a nice 
compliment to the publishers of T7me 
by getting out an issue of 250,000 
mailing pieces to truck and bus own- 
ers, which has Time’s cover design, 
type, style and general format. With 
apologies to Time, they reproduced 
departments well known to Time 
fans—Letters, National Affairs, For- 
eign News, Milestones, Business and 
Finance, Medicine, Service, Press, 
Education, Cinema, and Miscellany, 
with each department written in 
Time's style but devoted to interesting 
points about White trucks and buses. 


THE DEALERS get a big play in 
Procter & Gamble’s Ivory Soap contest. 
Prize awards totaling $13,000, with 
10 Plymouth deluxe sedans as the 
principal prizes, are divided between 
consumers and dealers. Five of the 
cars go to consumers who write the 
best letter, of 200 words or less, on 
“why is Ivory soap the only soap I 
need for all purposes . . . personal 
and household.”” The other five will 
go to the five grocers who show the 
most skill in displaying Ivory soap 
during the contest, which ends June 3. 


NorMAN W. DRESCHER, who re- 
signed two months ago as vice-presi- 
dent of Valentine & Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago. ... Another new 
Chicago appointment is that of Charles 


C. Livingston as general sales man. 
ager of the Cruver Manufacturing 
Company. 


KOLYNOsS COMPANY (whose prod. 
uct does not show up in the combined 
men and women’s totals of brands 
bought by advertising skeptics, page 
512), is one of ten advertisers who 
have agreed to stipulations imposed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
They will eliminate the statement that 
their toothpaste will whiten teeth 
three shades in three days. 


ABSORBINE, JR., quoting a testi. 
monial from a minister who cured his 
athlete's foot with the W. F. Young, 
Inc., preparation, uses the head of a 
man with a clerical collar for illustra. 
tion. Lest the gentleman of the cloth 
takes offense, a line below says, “Posed 
by a professional model.” 


KELLOGG adds Wheat Krispies to 
the line of Rice Krispies, corn flakes, 
all-bran and “Pep.” A newspaper 
campaign gets the wheat breakfast 
food off to a flying start. 


THE HIcKOK MANUFACTURING 
Company introduced a new line of 
men’s jewelry at an informal dinner 
at the Empire State Club last fortnight. 


£0 OUGHT 

TO BE TOLD 

ABOUT HIS 
BODY 


Ie inn't the smell of a soap that gets you clean 
1's the lather, 


Ordinary tonlet soaps don’t lather freely ennugh 
wm thes hard water. “Ll hey form a sucky soap-acum 
and the works smu the pores and 

dame up sale perspiration 
—ne mater how much 


erong-emelling soaps 

they lather --can't keep a secret 

Kuck’s Castile, being 2 100% pure vegetable ofl 
»oap, lathers abundantly, even in hard, cold water 
it goes deep into the pores, mixes wah the stale 


“Strong soaps . . . can’t keep secrets.” 

Advertising seems to be getting 
more rough and tumble every day— 
what with Hupmobile advertising 4 
car with a back which you know /s 4 
back, and PRocTER & GAMBLE 
thrashing out at lifebuoy with this 
series on Medicine Smells and B.O. 


THE SAME COMPANY, in its Ivory 
advertising, has a leading charactef 
saying, “Your smelly soap is no good. 
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— 


A rcal man doesn’t want to smell 
soap) —he wants Ivory so he can smell 
clean.” 


A New Cuair, called the ‘Head- 
light,” is being introduced in New 
York through the Gimbel Stores. Just 
sess a button and the chair’s two 
headlights illuminate your book or 


pape r. 


NATIONAL BELLAS Hess, NY and 
KC mail-order house, reports that cir- 
culation of its mid-Summer catalog has 
been jumped 400,000 copies. Some 
3,200,000 copies are now being mail- 
ed. . . . MONTGOMERY WARD also 
is sending out many more catalogs 
than last year. In fact, so heavy has 
been the demand that Ward’s have 
been forced to reply to requests by 
“We are sorry that we are all out of 
the new catalog. We suggest that you 
borrow a neighbor’s.” 


FRANKLIN BAKER, JR., former 
president of Franklin Baker Company, 
enters the liquor market, heading the 
Baker Products Company with a winery 
at Orlando, Florida, for the produc- 
tion of Chevron D’Or, a _ Sauterne 
made from oranges. Baker Wines and 
Spirits Corporation distributes the 
product. Because of no duty to pay, 
company officials point out, the orange 
Sauterne can be sold for less than 
French vintages. 


THE CAN COMPANIES are not go- 
ing to capture the motor oil market 
without a fight. The current issue of 
World Petroleum contains a six-page 
cooperative insert, sponsored by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Aluminum Seal Company, and the Oil 
Products Appliance Company, which 
drives home to dealers such points as, 
“It is easier to sell oil if they can see. 

When I buy oil that’s sealed in 
bottles I can see I am getting full 
measure.” The first named com- 
pany has designed a special bottle for 
oil; the Aluminum Company supplies 
the tamper-proof cap; and the last 
named company makes a light, sturdy 
shipping crate for carrying empties 
and refills. 


MAKERS 
ASSOCIATION is out to 
hght processed cheese, which is tend- 
ing to kill demand for the natural- 
made sort. 


THe WISCONSIN CHEESE 
PUBLICITY 


Advertising counter-blasts | 


will be used by the organization of | 


193 cheese makers. ‘‘The question,” 
declares C. E. Broughton, prime mover 
in the Association, “is whether the in- 
dustry is to go forward or whether the 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
is to absorb all the business.”’ 
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WHEN THE NC-4 SWEPT EASTWARD 


TO THE AZORES 


As a big grey seaplane nosed heavily through 
the Atlantic mists, in 1919, motion pictures were 
taking-off across uncharted seas of American 
business. 


No one knew very much about pro- 


ducing films — to sell goods. Advertising men 
were timid about using them 
Trial and error, rather than actual business ex- 
perience, ruled their production and exhibition. 


and with reason. 


that! 


Castle camera-men go right to the field of operation — so that every film is accurate and authentic 


THE history of the successful busi- 
ness picture is largely the history 
of one company — Castle Films! 

Castle films are so dramatically, 
persuasively planned, written and 
produced that they smash the log- 
jam of dealer indifference, dyna- 
mite jobbers out of off-season 
lethargy, convince gustomers that 
what the manufacturer says is true 
and what he sells is good! 

Castle Films do all these things 
because Castle, over a period of 
twenty years, has changed busi- 
ness motion pictures from groping 
experiments to hard-hitting ad- 
vertisements, from theatrical ex- 
travaganzas to economical sales- 
tools, from a chance you took to a 
certainty we’ve proved! 


The new 16 mm. portable sound 
projector is a powerful weapon for 
alert sales managers to place in the 
hands of their salesmen. It projects 
a vitalized and vocalized presenta- 
tion of your sales story — your 
merchandising story. It standard- 
izes and controls those stories. It 
compresses them into a handful 
of film for immediate use in home, 
office, store, factory or public meet- 
ing — everywhere in the world 
your salesmen go. 

A foreign-language version can 
be mailed parcel post to distant 
prospectives for use on local ap- 
paratus, available anywhere. 

Find out, without obligation, 
what we can do to increase your 
sales and decrease your sales costs. 


CASTLE FILMS 


Producers—Distributors—Exhibitors of 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Wrigley Building, Chicago . 


Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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Daring to be different in a way that 
will challenge controversy but may 
possibly set a new department store 
standard, Sears, Roebuck & Company 
has announced plans for a huge de- 
partment store on Chicago’s ‘‘second 
busiest corner’’—unlike any other de 
partment store in the world. It will be 
a store without windows. 

Architecturally inspired by the 
building ventures of the Century of 
Progress Exposition, it might be de- 
scribed as quasi-functional. It will 
be artificially lighted, air-conditioned 
throughout as no other department 
store in the world, and sound proofed. 
It will be arranged with an eye single 
to the business of selling—‘the em- 
bodiment,” its builders say, “of the 
function of retailing.’’ 

Rising from the ground floor— ex- 
ternal space of which will be devoted 
to street display windows—to the 
roof, the only apertures through which 
daylight will enter the building will 
be four columns of glass marking the 
entrances and main aisles. From these 
columns will come fountains of light 
to enable customers to indulge their 
mistaken belief that daylight will serve 
them better in examining fabrics and 
colored cloth. About these columns 
consequently will be grouped textiles 
and style divisions. 


Divorced from Outside World 


Entering the building, customers 
will step from one of the noisiest street 
intersections in the metropolis to an 
entirely different atmosphere—where 
the outside will be shut out, with its 
noise and dust and changing weather. 
There will be no windows through 
which they may look out upon the 
street and adjacent buildings, nor will 
street noises distract. Everything will 
be arranged to enable the salesman to 
capture the entire attention of the cus- 
tomer. 

Although only five stories above the 
ground, the building, which will oc- 
cupy an entire block, will give the im- 
pression of height rather than breadth 
because of its vertical lines. The 
walls will be a corrugated surface, 
with huge fluted panels of masonry 
between the columns of glass at the 
entrances. 

L. S. Janes, of Chicago, national 
director of display and store arrange- 
ment for Sears, Roebuck, is credited 
by the directors with insisting upon a 
store that would be different. His 
instruction to the architects provided 
the first concrete evidence of the in- 
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Sears, Roebuck Gambles $1,500,000 
on Windowless Department Store 


Seven Reasons Forecasting 


Best Trade Rise Since War 


“Beginning late Summer 
American business will likely 
see most consistent upward rise 
in industry and trade experi- 
enced since War,” says Congres- 
sional Intelligence in its issue of 
May 14. Here are the reasons 
for the prediction: 

“1. Details of future mone- 
tary policy will probably be 
worked out in next few months. 
Will end uncertainty over Fed- 
eral finances, strengthen Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

“2. Passage of stock market 
regulation bill will end uncer- 
tainty over financial trading 
activities. Will make available 
more money for investment in 
staple goods industries and for 
purchase of durable goods. 
Benefits should be felt by the 
coming Fall. 

"3. Administration will start 
to negotiate trade agreements 
immediately following  enact- 
ment of reciprocal tariff bill. 
Expansion in foreign trade 
should be observed by Septem- 
ber. 

“4. Glass and Fletcher bills 
providing loans to business will 
contribute substantially to in- 
creased business. Will help 
prices. 

"5. Possible passage of some 
labor legislation. 

6. Passafe of new _bank- 
ruptcy legislation — municipal 
and corporate—will liquidate 
considerable frozen funds, stim- 
ulate refinancing. 

“7. Additional funds for 
public works—probably $1,322,- 
000,000—will permit further 
allotments, expand construction 
activities. 

“General effect of these de- 
velopments and possibly others 
will be to improve business, ac- 
celerate programs, force better 
distribution of national wealth, 
reduce speculation and frozen 
investments. Lays the founda- 
tion for national economic plan- 
ning.” 

If there’s going to be a boom 
we want to get out on top of 
this one! 


fluence of the World’s Fair on arch) 
tecture. 

A. G. Parke of the display depar. 
ment made the original design for the 
Sears, Roebuck building at the expos. 
tion, and the ideas experimented with 
there are to be included in the ney 
department store. So revolutionan 
did Mr. Janes’ proposal seem tha 
grave doubts were expressed as ty 
its feasibility 

Finally Architect George Carr, of 
the firm of Nimmons, Carr & Wright 
agreed that there were great possibili 
ties in Janes’ ideas and engineered 
the research that won the decision for 
the new plan. 

First he found that if a wall of ; 
department store were completely oj 
glass—all windows, in other words— 
the daylight from it would be suf. 
ficient merely to light thirty feet from 
the wall. And when only part of the 
wall is window space the thirty feet is 
reduced commensurately. It was found 
that the sacrifice of daylight by elimi. 
nation of windows would be a minor 
problem, notwithstanding a prevail. 
ing belief to the contrary. 


Windows Are Robbers 


Artificial lights are almost always 
necessary away from the windows, so 
it would work for uniform conditions 
if the light were made the same every- 
where. 

Fifteen per cent more floor space 
will be available under the plan elimi- 
nating windows, for space in front of 
windows is always vacant and almost 
total loss. 

Conditions within the new depart 
ment store will be something like con- 
ditions in a big theatre, completely ait 
conditioned and protected against out- 
side noise and weather. This com- 
parison will also be extended to the 
change in displaying goods. Long 
spaces unbroken by the necessity of 
windows will be available for stage- 
like display and continuities, giving 
them more effective selling punch. 

“This is the most challenging thing 
Sears has ever attempted,” an official 
said. ‘We realize it is a gamble, but 
we have pioneered before. Just a few 
years ago we demonstrated the practi- 
cality of moving out of the congested 
business districts, and offsetting that 
disadvantage by providing free auto- 
mobile parking space for customers.” 

Completion of the department store 
will be at an estimated cost of $1, 
500,000. Beside the five stories ‘here 
will be a basement, in which wi!! be 
housed the “world’s largest food 
shop,” to be operated by the Hiliman 
company, and a sub-basement. The 
structure and foundation will permit 
the addition of three additional floors. 
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Have Codes Helped to 
Solve the Returned 
Goods Problem? 


(Continued from page 524) 


Next, when we invoice merchan- 
dise, we use a rubber stamp on the 
invoice which gives the same informa- 
tion. This rubber stamp does not ap- 
pear on all invoices, but only on those 
where we think there may be a pos- 
sible return. On old accounts, where 
the customer knows our policy thor- 
oughly, this stamping is not necessary. 
We use discretion in applying it. 

Sometimes a customer will specify 
that he wishes the privilege of re- 
turning the goods. In that event, we 
send him a mimeographed letter stat- 
ing our policy: 

“It’s embarrassing for us to decline 
an accommodation which in _ itself 
looks to be only a small item. But 
such requests over a period of time 
run into the thousands. . . . This ex- 
pense cannot be added to the cost of 
the goods, because that would be un- 
fair to customers who do not ask for 
such privileges... . 

“If you are willing to reimburse 
us for the extra handling cost, plus 
postage both ways, and if the bottoms 
of the boots or shoes have not been 
scratched or soiled, the deal is made. 
Write your reply on the back of this 
letter and drop it into the mail.” 

It is our experience that just about 
one hundred merchants out of a hun- 
dred mean to be fair. When one of 
them seems not to be fair we usually 
find it is because he does not under- 
stand all the circumstances. A _ leaf- 
let, ‘The Return Goods Tax,” which 
explains the whole matter completely, 
has also proved extremely helpful in 
eliminating this waste. 


By H. D. Ogden 


Bull Dog Electric Products Company, 
Detroit 


If a customer desires to return 
goods which were ordered in good 
faith, it is our policy to make a 
hand ng charge. This may vary with 
the amount of money involved, 
the condition of our factory stock on 
that item, whether there has been a 
chang= of design, etc. 

Upon receipt of a shipment, if the 
Customer finds he has ordered the 
wron;; material and makes a prompt 
request for a return we usually agree, 
if the article is of standard manufac- 
ture .nd in perfect condition. No 
hand is charged in this case, 
or at most a nominal amount to 
Over inspection and replacement ex- 
pense in our stock. 
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There are other instances where 
specially manufactured items are or- 
dered and then the customer desires 
to return them. We might suggest to 
him that we incorporate in our stock 
records the fact that he has this mate- 
rial on hand. When an order comes 
in for such items we forward the or- 
der to him. Thus he receives the 
regular price for the goods he does 
not want, and we have not been obli- 
gated to take the material back into 
our stock and hold it indefinitely. 

There are other occasions, however, 
when the customer might insist upon 


deducted from the salesmen’s com- 
missions. So we frequently turn over 
to them customers’ requests for per- 
mission to return goods. Needless to 
say, they usually arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution, for the salesmen have 
their own interests to look out for and 
at the same time must keep the cus- 
tomer happy. 


Correction 


President O. W. Githens of Universal 
Camera Corporation, New York, corrects 
a sentence in our article, ‘Tiny Cameras 
Battle” (S.M., May 15, p. 495) by ex- 


plaining that New York Merchandise 
Company does not distribute UniveX 
cameras. Instead, all distribution is through 
regularly constituted jobbing channels 
solely, “except in cases of direct sales by 
Universal Camera Corporation to large 
department stores and chains, which is 
more or less standard practice.” 


returning this specially built material. 
Then we submit to him a proposition 
for accepting the return, based on our 
dismantling, re-stocking and handling 
charge. 

Credits issued for returned stock are 


g Day and Night Operation 
#) 
ae 


The best quality work handled by daylight 


jy You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue and publication requirements and 
that our service meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising Advisers 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, ad- 

: vertising men, or proper agency service, and render 

» largest and best equipped @ny other assistance we can toward the promotion, 
printing plants in the United States preparation and printing of catalogues and publications. 


Catalogue «4 Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies and 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois). 


PROPER QUALITY 


—Because of up-to-date equipment and best work- 
men; clean, new type from our own foundry and 
used once only; modern presses of all kinds. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


—Because of automatic machinery and day and 

night service; binding and mailing equipment for 
the largest edition. 

PRESSWORK 


(The Usual, also Color) RIGHT PRICE 


BINDING —Because of superior facilities and efficient man- 
(The Usual, also Machine 
i agement. 


Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
1 NG PING fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
AVING always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 
Consulting with us about your printing prob- 

lems and asking for estimates does not 

place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Trade Papers 


(7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, Diree- 
tories, Histories, ooks and 
the like. Our complete Print- 
ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
am | Monotype and 


If you want advertising serv- 
ice, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing, and assistance 

or information of any _ sort 

in regard to your advertising 

and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 


Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue or 


Publication 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives 

LUTHER C. ROGERS, Chairman 
Board of Directors 

. . SCHULZ, Pres. and Gen. 


Catalogue and Publication 
a.’ PRINTERS 
W. E. FREELAND, Sec. and Treas. 


H. J. WHITCOMB, Vice Pres. Tel. WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance 


Publication Sales Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Il. 


J. W. HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. 
Catalogue Sales 
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Talking Points 


AMONG THE ARRESTING’ HEAD- 
LINES in current newspaper advertise- 
ments are Palm Beach’s “95% as Cool 
as Nudism!” Norge _refrigera- 
tors “Beautiful to see! Yet the part 
you ever see is the best part of the 
Norge.” Lux toilet soap’s 
“When you undress for bed—undress 
your face too!” Ford Motor dis- 
tributors’ “Will they catch Dillinger ? 
Not until they get him out of a Ford 
V-8.” 


THE PUBLIC PRINTS seem to be 
shouting ‘“‘free’’ more than ever. 
Hecker’s flour offers a_ silver-plated 
cake and pie server, with a label from 
a 2414 pound bag of flour. . . . Semi- 
nole Paper Corporation continues its 
amazingly successful offer of an Indian 
headdress to newspaper readers who 
send four Seminole toilet tissue wrap- 
pers. My-T-Fine Corporation 
offers a 16-page children’s book in- 
cluding an airplane that flies and a 
whole circus, with a box front from 


their desserts. 


¥ 


Westinghouse ‘ 


Ad? tgeralors 


to Oil-O-Matie 
Electric 


With a bow and 


General 


WESTINGHOUSE refrigerators in a 
New York Journal color page offers 
a “food saver’ to owners of old-fash- 
ioned ice boxes which absorbs odors 
and tells the temperature. “We can't 
give you anything to correct all the 
shortcomings of an ice-box, or to let 
you enjoy even a fraction of the ad- 
vantages of a Westinghouse,” runs the 
copy, “but the Food Saver will make it 
far more efficient. . . . One of these days 
you're going to get fed up with that 
ice-box and put up-to-date refrigera- 
tion in your home.’ Then ‘‘you may 
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feel like saying ‘thank you’ for our 
gift by including Westinghouse in 
your shopping tour.” 


GoOoD EXAMPLES OF TIMELINESS in 
advertising are newspaper ads of S. C. 
Johnson & Son immediately follow- 
ing the worst dust storm in the Mid- 
dlewest. “Prepare for Another Dust 
Storm!” says Johnson, and then goes 
on to show how the use of their wax 
will guard the health of the family. 

The American Radiator Cor- 
poration chose house-cleaning time to 
tell housekeepers, “While you're clean- 
ing house, clean out Cold Zones too. 
Get rid of those drafty, chilly spots 
which caused so much discomfort last 
winter,” etc. 


BEECH-NUT COFFEE is localizing 
its newspaper advertising by filling in 
the name of the city in the panel at 
the top of the advertisement with, 
“Women of Columbus now know the 
secret of good coffee.” On the same 
day women of Schenectady and other 
cities read the same advertisement ad- 
dressed to them. 


Liccett & Meyers’ Chesterfield 
states as “Our honest belief that the 
tobaccos used in “Chesterficld are of 
finer quality—and hence of better taste 

than in any other cigarette at the 
price.’ While P. Lorillard comes out 
flatfoot with the assertion, ‘No better 
tobacco grows than is used in Old 
Gold.” Are they both right? Not 
much! snorts R. J. Reynolds, ‘Camels 
are made from finer, more expensive 
tobaccos than any other popular 
brand."” And Luckies “use only the 
clean, center leaves. That's why farm- 
ers are paid higher prices for them.” 
Boy, get us a cigar! 


O_p DutcH CLEANSER digs up a 
mouth-filling word to explain why its 
users get morc cleaning per package. 
The product, so they say, is made with 
“seismotite.”’ 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS strums 
its lyre to the tune of ‘milk will give 
you healthy hair, sound teeth.’’ Medi- 
cal authorities are cited for the cow- 
juice-makes-luxuriant-locks theme and, 
by implication, dentists endorse milk 
for calcium building. The series can 
doubtless be adapted by other dairy 
companies. 


MUSTARD MANUFACTURERS _ are 
turning out ads that are hot stuff. 
French bids for housewives’ attention 
with ‘8 out of 10 leading packers say 
‘the fine ingredients in this mustard 
bring out the full flavor of fine 
meats.’’" Colman’s dry mustard ex- 
plains “At the tip of your tongue you 


taste sweet and salt things; at the back 
bitter things; along the borders acid 
things. Dry mustard stimulates qj 
four taste nerves.” And Hein 
yodels, “Makes timid folks fierce- 
Just imagine—a flavor so exciting that 
men actually forget themselves and 
scream for more. Heinz Prepared 
Mustard is like that.’”” It’s a flavorfy| 
battle. 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


Human Relations in Changing Indastn 
By Harry Walker Hepner. Published fy 
Prentice-Hall Company, New York. Pric 
$5.00. 


W orth-W hile Curiosity. For applicatio; 
letters, during the interview obtaining the 
job, holding the position. Published }, 
the Hillyer Company, River Forest, [|| 
Price 25 cents. 


Co-operative Advertising. By Fred Mi. 
lis. Published by the Professional Press, 
Indianapolis. Price $5.00. 


Tomorrow's Money. By Frank A. Van 
derlip. Published by Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc.. New York. Price $2.00. 


If You Want to Get Ahead. By Ra 
W. Sherman. Published by Little, Brows 
and Company, Boston. Price $1.50. 


I Am a Salesman. By Jack Klein. Pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York 
Price $2.50. 


Advertising for 
azine Publishers. 
Published by J. B. 
Philadel phia. 


Newspaper and Ma- 
By Herbert W. Hess 

Lippincott Company, 
Price $5.00. 


A Handbook of NRA. Edited by Lewis 
Mayers, Ph.D., LL.B., of the New York 
Bar. Published by Federal Codes, Inc 
Price $6.50. 


The New Leadership in Industry. By 


Sam A. Lewisohn. Published by E. P 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
$2.20. 


Cost and Production Handbook. Pu 
lished by the Ronald Press. Price $7.5 
The Handbook makes available, for the 
first time in one volume, the most approvet 
methods on _ industrial operations. | 
‘merges in a single volume the most sut 
cessful methods on costs and _ production 
as employed in many of the largest cor 
porations. This timely reference handbook 
makes it possible for a manufacturing 
executive to set up his possible costs an¢ 
produce to those costs intelligently 
Being compiled by a board of eight 
men, many of them outstanding authoritié 
in their respective fields, the ‘Cost anc 
Production Handbook” conforms tv th 
best practice found in engineering anc 
business handbooks and is in no sense ? 
theoretical treatise but a practical everyda! 
reference work on the most successtl 
methods employed in this country. 
No executive, engaged in manufactumn 
of any kind, can afford to be witho t this 
handy reference book. 


Modern Advertising Makes Mone. 8 
Kenneth M. Goode. Published b Har 
per & Brothers, New York. Price ‘2.7 
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McCormick’s ‘Junior Board’ 
Proves Invaluable Asset 


(Continued from page 511) 


have proved to be valuable, and they 
have created new advertising plans to 
aid in selling slow-moving lines. 

“As an example, we have done a 
fair business on our line of products 
for household pets, which we intro- 
duced several years ago; but the junior 
board was not satisfied. It recom- 
mended some changes in the line at 
a meeting last year, and then suggest- 
ed a special selling campaign and of- 
fers of prizes for exceptional window 
displays. 

“As with many other measures, the 
board recommended that the plan be 
tried out before general adoption. So 
we arranged a special proposition for 
the dealer featuring dog remedies, 
soaps, insecticide, bird food and the 
like, and put it up to the Baltimore 
retailers. After a short time, mem- 
bers of the board checked up and 
found that we not only had procured 
a large number of window displays, 
but that our pet product business in 
the city had increased enormously. 
Then the board passed the recom- 
mendation that the plan be generally 
adopted.” 

The records of the meetings of the 
junior board show unusual ingenuity 
in probing into the business and not 
a few surprises. For instance, just 
why the board turned its attention on 
Canada is not known. Mr. McCormick 
says that it must have been prompted 
by a desire to find new business; at 
any rate, after a meeting last year, it 
recommended that a certain official of 
the company be sent to Canada for 
three months as a sort of good will 
ambassador. With this recommenda- 
tion was a definite plan for building 
up the Canadian business. The am- 
bassador made the trip, carried out 
every detail of the plan, and the re- 
sults have been exceedingly gratifying. 


Keeps Good Men With Firm 


“The junior board,”” Mr. McCor- 
mick said, “has brought in so many 


recommendations that I have lost 
count of them. Since its organization, 
nearly two years and a half ago, the 
boar) has not registered a single fail- 
ure. 


ay 
A 


And the board has eliminated all 


trenc. toward office politics. Now 
there ‘s no scheming, no wire-pulling, 
to get into a better job. Every young 
man the organization knows that 
he has a chance to get on the junior 
board and that he can land his place 
only by the recognition of his fellows. 


During the last fiscal year, there 
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were seven changes on the junior 
board. It is remarkable how ruthless 
these young fellows are when one of 
their number seems to stand in the 
way of improving the business. In 
the case of one dismissal, it was de- 
cided that the member never had any 
worth-while suggestions. He was a 
yes man. Another was a yes-yes man, 
and a third was merely a round peg 
in a square hole. So the other mem- 
bers threw these men out and elected 
men who had ideas and wanted to ex- 
press them. 

“None of the dismissed men has 
quit the company. They are all work- 
ing diligently at their regular jobs and 
apparently trying to redeem them- 
selves. I expect at least two of them 


to be re-elected to the board before 
long. 

“At a recent meeting, the junior 
board adopted a new method of elec- 
tion. Every time there is a vacancy, 
a nominating committee is appointed 
which selects ten names from the list, 
and from the ten the new member is 
elected by vote of the entire board. 
This list is open to every young man 
in the office and executive organiza- 
tions of the company. 

“I enthusiastically recommend to 
every manufacturer who has many 
young men—-the establishment of a 
junior board of directors. But the 
proposition is worse than valueless if 
it is not taken seriously by the man- 
agement. 


} IT DARES TO 


BE. DIFFERENT. «4 


POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE NO. 2 


A Unique 


Reader Relationship 


The subscribers to The Christian 
Science Monitor have a most 


unusual interest 
national daily newspaper. 


inter- 
It is 


in this 


essentially “their” newspaper. 


They approve and support its 


constructive 


news policies, its 


high editorial standards—and its 
clean advertising columns. Many 


advertisers testify to its excep- 


tional responsiveness, as may be 


learned at 


below. 


of the offices 


any 
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Get Away from the Humdrum 
—But Don’t Go Too Far 


A friend of mine, an able architect, 
lately visited a home which he did not 
design, and which he candidly admits is 
a violation of all of the reverently re- 
garded rules of architecture. Yet he found 
it a delightful place. The owner, a charm- 
ing woman, planned each detail with 
precise care. She put a window here, not 
because it was the conventional spot, but 
because the view is entrancing and should 
not be shut out. 
So it goes all 
through the house. 
Nothing is done in 
the customary blue- 
print manner, but 
for each departure 
from rote there is 
a sound reason, 

I mention the in- 
cident because there 
is, it seems to me, 
a lesson here for 
the letter-writer. I 
call upon Heaven 
to witness that I 
am not among 
those who delight 
in holding a candle 
to illumine the pathway of the eccentric. 
I'll have no truck with the freakish and 
bizarre; and no patience for the mere 
stunster. I believe in rules—but only when 
they serve as guide-posts and not as in- 
hibitions. Too many letter-writers are 
rule-bound to their own ruin. They have 
absorbed negative commandments and 
positive admonitions until they are in about 
the same condition as my old dog Spot 
who went goofy trying to heed simultane- 
ously the varied calls of a visiting ven- 
triloquist. The net result, usually, is a 
letter about as inviting as the remnants of 
a kid's birthday party after the guests have 
gone. 

After all, a letter is, or should be, an 
expression of your personality. Give your- 
self a chance. Don't let the rules rule 
you! 


Maxwell Droke 


Old General Electric has surrounded 
himself with some very ingenious young 
men. Recently, one of these bright lads 
wished to show in a single illustration 
both a front and rear view of a certain 
small electrically operated valve. You've 
guessed it! The trick was done with 
mirrors. He simply posed the valve in 
front of a mirror—and clicked the 
camera. Result: an excellent detail 
view of both front and rear construc- 
tion. Our compliments to the General 

and his aide. 


All the Throbbing Phrases 
Boil Down to “Please Remit” 


Here is another one of these off- 
from-the-main-highway collection letters 
that arouses my admiration and approval. 
I think you'll like it, too. It emanates 
from the credit department of the H. B. 
Smith Company, Westfield, Massachusetts: 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“There are a million ways, probably, in 
which we could write you. You, perhaps, 
know the methods as well as we do. 

For instance, we could be terribly sur- 
prised that your account was overdue; we 
could have the treasurer sign a letter say- 
ing that he just happened to notice your 
overdue account; our salesman who covers 
your territory might write telling in gentle 
and docile terms that he wants to sell 
you but cannot when your account is 
overdue; we might even have our presi- 
dent put his signature on a nice, friendly, 
old-acquaintance letter, but still camouflag- 
ing that overdue account necessity. 

“But after all. these flowing, throbbing, 
congratulating, gentle, even  procrastinat- 
ing compositions boil down to just one 
thing which you know, and we know, and 
everybody knows—that if the method does 
not accomplish its purpose none of us 
can exist. So, why beat about the bush 
trying to disguise those simple, courteous 
words— 

“PLEASE REMIT. 

“Sincerely,” 

And Mr. L. Carl Seelbach, of Buffalo, 
New York, sends me this “Go-Gebtor” 
limerick, which brings the light of 
laughter to these tired old eyes: 

“A merchant, addressing a debtor, 

Remarked in the course of his lebtor 

That he chose to suppose 

A man knose what he ose, 

And the sooner he pays it, the 

bebtor.” 


Sales Manager Gives New Man 
Inspiration, Not Applesauce 


Those who sit at SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
“Round Table” are privileged to feast at 
monthly intervals upon a liberal helping 
of selected letters, from which many a 
new idea and helpful hint is gleaned. 
From the current release we lifted this 
sample—a letter which C. W. Chesnutt, 
sales manager of the A. Nash Company, 
uses to inspire the new salesman, and get 
him to write in concerning his current 
problems: An especially interesting fea- 
ture is the enclosure—a sheet of paper 
and an addressed envelope, for the sales- 
man’s reply. He has only to furnish the 
pencil—and a little initiative: 

“I would like very much to be able to 
sit down and have a little heart-to-heart 
talk with you regarding your work with 
Nash, because I feel sure if I knew your 
problems, I could be of help. Since this 
is impossible, I am doing the next best 
thing by writing you this letter. Please 
consider it carefully and believe me when 


I say that I am sincerely interested jp 
your personal success. 

“You are a new man with our company 
and need a little extra time to acquaint 
yourself with our line and our business 


methods. I fully realize that it may be 

a little ‘tough’ to get started, but there js 

no reason for you to be discouraged. If 

you are willing to work, I’m sure we can 
get gratifying results. 

“Let me suggest first of all that you 
follow the simple but effective working 
plan of every successful Nash salesman: 

1. Study your sales manual and book 

on how to take correct measure- 
ments. Review the important parts 

frequently. 

. Study your sample line and your 
style book until you know and can 
talk convincingly about Nash qual- 
ity, value and service. 

3. List your prospects and plan your 
following day’s work each evening 
at home. 

4. Make at least fifteen or twent; 
calls every day, and stay on the 
job six days a week. 

5. Use the selling helps offered to 
you by your company. 

6. Work hard and steadily, and don't 
get discouraged—the first few sales 
are always the most difficult to get. 

“I believe I can help you a lot if | 
know your problems, so I am attaching 
paper and an envelope for your reply. 
Will you let me hear from you? If you 
will study your equipment, and work, as 
I have suggested, I'm sure that with my 
help we can make your job pay you 4 
splendid income. Let’s get started today. 

“Sincerely,” 


One Reason Why Guests Play 
Return Dates at This Hotel 


Speaking as one who has occupied the 
spare room in many a hostelry from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, I have rarely 
encountered a more satisfactory greeting 
than this note which the guest, playing 
a return engagement at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, finds in his mail box shortly after 
arrival: 

“Dear Mr. ———-: 

“It is very pleasant to notice your [eg- 
istration with us again, and I trust that 
you are being well cared for. If there 1s 
anything we can do to make you ore 
comfortable, please let me know. 

“Although you have been registet 
previous occasions, we have never h the 
opportunity of placing your signature 10 
our identification file. 

"You would probably find the arsange 
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ment very convenient. Not only does " 
enable any of our cashiers to cash youl 
checks quickly, but it helps other att 
ments of the hotel to function more _fec 


tively in your interest. 

“If you will fill in and return th ¢ 
closed form, it will immediately be p ace¢ 
on file, and one of our pocket cards will 
be sent to you. 

“Most cordially,” 

The letter bears the personally w.:tte® 

signature of the manager. 
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OP, goes a button! Seconds left to fin- 

ish dressing ... no time to S.O.S. the 
valet... but Statler Hotels anticipate such 
emergencies ... provide buttons, needles 
... already threaded. 

Silly to take up valuable space bragging 
about such little things? Perhaps; but the 
Statler pin cushion with its quick repair 
supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles is more than a detail...it is sym- 
bolic of painstaking attention toeverything 
that study and forethought can provide to 
make you more comfortable as our guest. 

You can get along without a pin cush- 
ion, of course; or clean pens, free-flowing 
ink and a well that doesn’t mess your fin- 
gers...the special pants hanger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily 
placed to save groping overhead . . . the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad... 
or the convenient desk calendar . . . the 
tourist and visitor’s city map. . . the ample 
supply of stationery, both business and 
social ... telegraph blanks... air mail 
stickers ...and so on and on. 

In fact, you could worry along without 
many little things that the Statlers provide 
out of the crucible of their experience and 


which they have made essential to com- 
plete hotel service; but you would miss 
them... when you stopped at other hotels. 

You probably wouldn’t know, unless we 
told you, that maids’ keys are soft leather 
guarded; that the maid or the night watch- 
man doesn’t have to rattle your door-knob 
because a clever gadget outside signals 
them when the room is occupied; that sup- 
ply carts are rubber-tired and bumpered 
... to mention only a few of the things 
done to cut down corridor noises so that 
your slumber may be restful, undisturbed. 

We could subtract a big, fluffy bath towel 
or two from the more than generous 
supply; or omit the sanitary inner pillow 
slip, or the pad that adds a finishing 
smoothness to the famous Statler bed. We 
could dispense with many little extra ser- 
vices and save money; but we don’t... 
because your good will is our most prized 
possession. 

So all the little things we do to make you 
happy, will always be big things to us... 
important parts of the Statler Standard 
of Service . . . constant reminders of our 
responsibility to give you complete hotel 
service. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 
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We really had the ladies in mind when 
we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
but it’s the fumble-fingered male who 
chortles when he finds the needles 
threaded. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


Pin Cushion 

Free Morning Newspaper 
Circulating Ice Water 
Free Radio Reception 
Bed Head Reading Lamp 
Full-length Mirror 


Inner-spring Hair Mattress 


Certified Guest Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 


No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 


No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


One-Day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 


Private Bath with Every Room 


Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
Newsstand Items 


@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees 


@ Price of Room Posted in the Room 
© A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 


Tang of Tweed and Tobacco 


About the time Arnold Gingrich became 
curator of rare books in his freshman yeat 
at University of Michigan, David A. Smart 
and William Hobart Weintraub were em- 
barking with equal seriousness on a men’s 
fashion service. Later on (about six years 
ago) Mr. Gingrich resigned as advertising 
manager of B. Kuppenheimer & Company 
to help their cause along. Mr. Smart was 
born 38 years ago in Omaha; Mr. Wein- 
traub, 35, at Chicago, and Mr. Gingrich, 
30, at Grand Rapids. None of the 120 
people in their fashion and publishing or- 
ganization is more than 40. Mr. Wein- 
traub and Mr. Smart own the _ business. 
During the depression, especially, it has 
become a pretty big business. One of their 
products, Esquire, is one of the most dis- 
cussed magazines in America today. Hence 
SM’s decision to obtain an exclusive inter- 
view with its publishers. 


Weintraub Smart 


Esquire’s progress, Mr. Weintraub 
thinks, is due to the fact that it has been 
approached not so much from the pub- 
lishing as from the merchandising angle. 
He and Mr. Smart had been living with 
the idea of such a magazine ever since 
they started in business together. What 
they did with their Men’s Wear Service 
Corporation and their Fashion, Ltd., was 
pointed largely toward this objective. 
They thought that magazines could be 
created that would really merchandise of 
themselves. 


Fathered by “Apparel Arts” 


In 1931, 
were not 


when publishers generally 
venturesome, they introduced 
their first Apparel Arts, a super page size 
magazine for the men’s wear trade. The 
rate was $300 a page, three times that 
of any competitor. Advertisers were ap- 
proached merely with a large and im- 
pressive-looking “blank book,’ containing 
headlines of a few features (none of 
which ever ran) and some photographs. 
In seven weeks they had sold 80 pages 
on yearly contract basis. They guaranteed 
a fully unpaid circulation at the start of 
5,000. The circulation is now 9,000, all 
of which is paid for at $1 a copy. 

“When the first issue of Apparel Arts 
appeared,” Mr. Weintraub tells SM, ‘we 
discovered we had made a mistake. It 
was a mistake of mind, not of heart. We 
had permitted manufacturers to mention 
wholesale prices in their advertising. An 
avalanche of letters came in from stores 
who wanted to put Apparel Arts on their 
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counters. 


We overcame this by accepting 
copy that showed only retail prices, sup- 


plying the subscriber with a _ separate 
wholesale price guide. Because we found 
the magazine was handled so much, by 
executives, salespeople and customers, we 
also gave it a stiff cover.” 

One of the things the partners found 
out in their merchandising experience was 
the amount of manufacturers’ material for 
dealer use buried in the dealers’ cellars. 
Usually, they thought, this was due to 
the fact that it was free. So they sold 
metal display racks for the magazines. 
There are 9,000 of them in use in the 
dealers’ stores today. 


Style News—Minus Patronizing Note 
Use of the racks gave them an oppor- 
tunity to feel the pulse of consumers of 
the country. They learned how to help 
manufacturers and merchants plan better 
for them. Many consumers wanted to 
know where they could buy Apparel Arts. 
They wanted to study styles. And so 
Messrs. Weintraub and Smart decided to 
publish a men’s magazine in which fashion 
would be one of the feature departments. 
The idea that style stops at the Hudson 
river is wrong, they say. The dominant 
factor in male culture and fashion today 
is the 1,500,000 boys between the ages 
of 17 and 23 attending the colleges of 
the country. In various lines of doing 
and spending other sections of the country 
are quite as active as New York. There 
is, for example, more polo played in Texas 
than in the entire Eastern seaboard. The 
new generation is not interested in what 
Mr. Stotesbury had for breakfast. They 
do not want to be patronized to. And 
there is nothing patronizing about 
Esquire. 
In the dictionary sense “Esquire’’ means 
a representative of the class just below 
knighthood. In a market sense they think 
the esquires are the people of some means 
who belong to the New Leisure Class. 
They started to work on Esquire last 
May. The first issue (it was intended 
to be a quarterly) appeared in .October. 
It was to be sold through the usual news- 
stand channels and through the unusual 
channel of men’s wear stores and men’s 
wear departments of department stores. 
Eleven hundred retailers underwrote 105,- 
000 copies. The newsstands took 49,000. 
The price to consumers was 50 cents. 


Entire Range of Masculine Interests 


It's a man’s book. Its publishers put 
into it the odor of tobacco and tweed and 
the tang of strong language. They got 
a lot of good writers and illustrators for 
it, but they were more concerned with 
vigorous masculinity than with big names. 
Fashion was in there, but they tried to 
cover the entire range of masculine inter- 
ests. 

With the first issue Esquire became a 
monthly. Immediately all store contracts 
were adjusted on the basis of 12 issues 
instead of four. This meant that the 
magazine’s guaranteed sale through this 
source an issue was reduced to 35,000. 
As a matter of fact the breakdown for 
the 195,000 copies of the July issue now 
going to press is: 20,000 through stores; 
40,000 paid subscriptions, and 135,000 
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through newsstands. It is now running 
35 pages of advertising an issue, at $1,709 
a page. “No,” its publishers say, “we're 
not yet out of the red on Esquire, but 
we're moving toward it. As advertising 
increases we increase the number of edi. 
torial pages. The number of fashion 
pages remain the same. This we think 
broadens our scope and our appeal.” 

Mr. Smart and Mr. Weintraub are co- 
publishers of Esquire, and Mr. Gingrich 
editor. 

Mr. Roosevelt should be advisory editor. 
Some of the things the Administration 
has succeeded in doing fit in nicely with 
their scheme. During the depression style 
and emphasis on_ physical attributes 
through clothes were primarily feminine 
prerogatives. Women were, as_ always, 
looking for mates, but this was tougher 
then. So they had to adopt bright colors 
and clothes that would bring out the finer 
points of hip and breast. Man, mean- 
while, was interested chiefly in ‘bankers’ 
grays” and other subdued colors, and his 
chief question was, “How long will this 
last?” He was: primarily a_ utilitarian 
being then. Now women are wearing 
trains, and men are beginning to think 
about yellow suspenders and pink shirts. 
Maybe they are showing ‘heir hips a bit. 

At any rate, Esquire is sure that under 
the New Leisure men want to be shown 
not only how to work but how to live. 
They want to live vigorously. The mag- 
azine is doing its part under the NRA 
to wipe out Caspar Milquetoast. 


Digest’s Poll on the New Deal 


The first 200,000 returns from the total 
mailing of 15,000,000 which the Literary 
Digest will make shows approval of Mr. 
Roosevelt's policies in the ratio of 3 to 
2. Strangely enough Pennsylvania, which 
in 1932 voted for Mr. Hoover, gives Mr. 
Roosevelt a larger confidence vote than 
New York and New Jersey, which voted for 
him. Maine is the only state out of the 
nine from which returns have been com- 
piled to turn thumbs down on the Presi- 
dent. 

The editors of the Digest, in addition 
to getting post-card voting blanks, are re- 
ceiving hundreds of long letters from peo- 
ple who want to be enthusiastic over 0! 
give the Bronx cheer to the President. To 
build up interest in the poll further, the 
Digest is running a newspaper advertising 
campaign in key papers and a radio pro 
gram every Wednesday which features 
Graham MacNamee and Arthur S. Drape: 
the editor of the Digest. MacNamee, in 
addition to announcing poll results, gives 
a brief talk on sports. It is believed that 
this feature will help to call attention t 
the sweeping changes which are taking 
place in the editorial policy of the mag: 
zine under its new editorship. 


Macfadden Profits Up 


Operating profits ef Macfadden Publi 
cations, Inc., for the first four months, wer 
estimated at $650,000 as against $400,81 
for the same period last year. 

Liberty's net profit contribution in th 
period was $117,981 as against only $16. 
744 for the comparable period last yea' 
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To These Agencies 


Scaotone Corporation to Topping & 
Lloyd, Inc. . Bush Terminal Company 
to Churchill-Hall, Inc. . William 
jameson; Irish Whiskey, to Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company. ... Eastern and Cen- 
tral Divisions of Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
A. Paul Lefton Company. Seagrams 
Distillers Corporation to Blackman Com- 
pany. . . . The Stretch-A-Way Company to 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company. ‘ 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Massa- 
chusetts, to Badger and Browning & Her- 
sey Inc. 


Ricketts Joins Ross Federal 


William Ricketts has been appointed 

merchandising counsellor of the Research 
Division of Ross Federal Service, Inc. He 
is president of the Market Research Coun- 
cil. and former research director of Benton 
& Bowles and Cowan & Dengler. 
Dr. Lyman D. Chalkley, formerly of the 
Bristol-Myers Company, has replaced Mi: 
Ricketts as director of research at Benton 
& Bowles, Inc. 


Advertising DistributorstoN.Y. 


Headquarters of Advertising Distributors 
of America are now located at 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, under the general manager- 
ie of |..8. Bas: .. .. it. Cor ©. 
Robert Baines has joined the Peck Dis 
tributing Corporation of New York as 
vice-president, and will also be associated 
with the national organization 


Executive Changes 

William C. Spargo has been promoted 
from Eastern advertising manager of the 
American Weekly to vice-president, and 
William S. Patjens has been made Eastern 
advertising manager. Walter E. 
Myers has been appointed national sales 
representative for National Broadcasting 
Company in Boston, and J. A. Holman is 
the new manager of Station WBZ in that 
city. 


Expansion 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., have opened of 
es at 1031 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
d 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisc« 
ider the direction of Robert L. Nourse 
Ir., as Pacific Coast manager. . George 
C. Rohrs, who has specialized as a sales 
d advertising counsellor with a number 
food and beverage companies, is now 
sociated with Hommann, Tarcher & 
Sheldon, Inc., in an executive capacity. ... 
House Beautiful combined with Home & 
eld has opened a bride’s house to the 
iblic. at 444 Madison Avenue, New York. 
will be on exhibition for three months. 


Break Up of the Ad Dollar 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
\.N.P.A. has made its annual estimates of 
ewspaper, magazine and chain broadcast 
xpenditures, and in the 351 companies 
eviewed $113,440,000 went to newspapers, 
<49.898.626 to magazines, and $22,368.,- 
8 to radio network time. This works out 
61% for newspapers, 26.9% for maga- 
nes, and 12% for radio. 

The magazine expenditures used 
mpilations of the Curtis Publishing 
ympany, radio by National Advertising 
‘ecords, and newspapers by the A.N.P.A. 
nly those advertisers investing at least 
$50,000 in newspapers are included, and 
lagazine figures are given only where the 
xpenditure is over $20,000 in the 35 lead- 
g national publications. The A.N.P.A. 


1934 
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estimates that the breakdown of a more 
complete dollar in 1933 would give news- 
papers 48.6 cents; magazines, 31.5; chain 
broadcasts, 10.7; car cards, 1.2 cents, and 
outdoor, 8 cents. 

Out of 32 trade groups which the A.N. 


P.A. listed in its study, newspapers were 
the preferred medium in 25 (as against 
only 19 in 1932). The A.N.P.A. offers 
the following table as illustrative of how 
some major industries divided their ap- 
propriations. 


Trade Group Included 
Automobiles and Trucks (12) 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 433) 
Plumbing and Heating .. (S$) 
Druggists’ Sundries (48) 
Toilet Goods (30) 
Foods ; (59) 
Soaps and Cleaners 

Beverages 

Electrical Appliances 

Publishers 

Radio Sets 

Tobacco 

Railroads 

Steamships 

Clothing and Shoes 


ABO* circulation 
the guesswork out of 
advertising coverage 


*ACTIVE BUYERS ONLY 


No. of Companies 


News- 


papers 


62.7% 


Magazines Broadcast 
29.9% 7.4% 
7.6 18.4 
4.2 8. 
20.4 17 
35. 44.0 20. 
16. 45.3 18. 
16. 7 
74 3 
59. 
90.3 
54. 
80. 
95.7 
81.5 
90.9 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Product Classification 


1—Automotive Industry ........... 
2—Building Materials & Equipment. 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco.... 
4—Clothing & Dry Goods........ 
5—Confectionery & Soft Drinks. ... 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods......... 
Financial & Insurance 
8—Foods & Food Beverages 
9—Garden & Field............... 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings. . 
11—Jewelry & Silverware.......... 
12—Lubricants & Petroleum Prod... 


CLASS 


14—Office Equipment ............. 
15—Paints & Hardware 


18—Shoes & Leather Goods........ 
19—Soaps & Housekeepers Supplies. . 
20—Sporting Goods .............. 
21—Stationery & Publishers ........ 
22—Travel & Hotels.............. 
23—Wines, Beer & Liquors......... 
24—Miscellaneous 


13—Mach. Farm Equip. & Mech. Supp. 


16—Radios, Phonos. & Musical Instr. 
17—Schools & Correspondence Crses. 
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May Monthly Totals 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


May Cumulative Totals 


1933 1934 1933 1934 
778,821 $ 1,665,120 $ 3,810,168 $ 5,361,176 
189,327 267,378 662,987 911,510 
449,581 425,040 1,657,615 2,038,000 
267,520 392,935 939,588 1.362,306 
152,674 164,597 450,992 580,491 
,007,698 2,170,170 9,626,705 9,575,641 
177,001 265,602 847,686 1,003,067 
,834,276 1,710,576 8,461,188 8,199,384 
56,383 60,832 305,661 320,485 
637,225 1,038,704 1,984,302 2,849,315 
70,463 190,361 182,184 384,569 
325,975 227,788 896,802 753,419 
23,744 44,575 129,726 156,132 
22,548 101,578 147,986 410,839 
96,525 202,910 299,314 508,130 
39,461 100,478 286,034 422,364 
126,964 128,133 622.606 552.375 
199,909 212,867 450,613 524,082 
747,879 710,661 2,955,289 2,864,397 
134,947 184,431 327,987 469,881 
116,588 148,975 575,361 759,920 
380,159 520,746 1,233,908 1,729,929 
11,152 315,853 28,893 877,539 
189,185 335,666 841,026 1,248,533 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 


April Monthly Totals April Cumulative Totals 


1933 1934 1933 19434 
$126,101 $ 337,919 $ 687.620 $ 1.278.274 
Nothing 7,120 Nothing 25,661 
239,278 325,928 1,298,776 1,571,431 

51,627 39,891 158,570 124,230 
103,162 128,426 467,738 545.109 
597,543 1,147,791 2,669,114 4.633.708 

53,770 62,808 212,419 248,872 
766,968 999,133 3,098,178 4,059,351 

8,984 10,940 18,922 27,440 

43,079 46,166 202,765 227,719 

1,617 Nothing 10,450 11,773 

309,212 240,859 1,301,585 1,011,794 

Nothing Nothing 20,657 15,040 
211 22,984 37,344 126,852 

13,055 23,896 46,445 86,453 

35,600 44,923 182,842 175,931 
Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
Nothing Nothing 8,743 Nothing 

76,626 189,764 323,400 667,384 
Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 

17,695 30,948 119,840 75,287 

3,643 16,170 6,557 33,616 

Nothing 46,010 Nothing 134,433 

12,127 18,043 46,375 64,514 


$9,036,005 $11,585,976 $37,724,621 $43,863,484 $2,465,664 $3,739,719 $10,918,340 $15,144,872 


The National Magazines checked total 76 publications, 11 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 65 monthlies. 

The monthly totals on national magazines are based on May 
publications for the monthlies, but including Vogue. The 
other weeklies and semi-monthlies are April publications. 
All figures are based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


Nore 


tional 


talenr. 


System. 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
or chain broadcasting carried over the networks of the Na- 
Broadcasting Company 
The figures cover facilities oniy and do not cover 


and Columbia _ Broadcasting 


(Compiled in the New York office of ‘National Advertising 
Records,”’ 


at 330 West 42nd Street.) 


Four A’s Ponder Public 
Attitude on Advertising 
(Continued from page 519) 


honest products. Of course there are 
dishonest men advertising those prod- 
ucts. This is no Utopia we are living 
in and no one with an ounce of sense 
would claim it so. There are dishon- 
est men in every walk of life. But 
shall all be hanged for the sins of 
the few? 

“Honest business must resell itself 
to the American public, on a sound 
basis, on a right basis and on an hon- 
est basis. Advertising can meet this 
challenge if it will. Advertising, 
emanating from good will and good 
faith, advertising scintillant with truth 
and vibrant with believability, adver- 
tising devoid of shams and hokum, 
advertising prepared by the honest 
heart instead of the too active mind, 
can do the job.” 

At the formal banquet, Henry I. 
Harriman, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, re- 
marked: 

“There is clearly discernible a 
growing resentment on the part of 
business against the sins of a con- 
Spicuous minority in big business, es- 
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pecially in speculation and _ over- 
financing; it also feels that such re- 
sentment should not imply condemna- 
tion of any class of business, such as 
banking, because of the shortcomings 
of certain individuals, and surely it 
does not justify condemnation of our 
present economic system. American 
business, whatever its shortcomings, 
has within an incredibly short time 
converted a wilderness into the great- 
est economic commonwealth in the 
world, and has raised the standard of 
living to the highest level civilization 
has yet attained. Business does not 
subscribe to the strange doctrine that 
wealth honestly earned is an evidence 
of evil, and that the accumulation of 
wealth as a return for useful service 
lays its possessor open to suspicion as 
a wrongdoer.” 

Dr. Miller McClintock, director of 
the Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research, Harvard University, and C. 
M. Jansky, Jr., president of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers, delivered 
elaborate and somewhat technical 
papers, the former under the heading 
of “Auditing Traffic and Measuring 
Markets” and the latter on ‘‘Engineer- 
ing Aspects of Radio.” Margaret 
Dana, special consultant, spoke at 
length on small town markets. 


At the executive session Arthur H. 
Kudner, of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, New York, was elected chair- 
man of the board. Charles Daniel 
Frey, of the Chicago agency by that 
mame, was elected vice-president. 
Guy C. Smith, of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Detroit, was elected secretary; 
and E. De Witt Hill, of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, re-elected 
treasurer. 

To fill out Mr. Frey’s term on the 
board of directors, T. L. L. Ryan, of 
Pedlar & Ryan, New York, was elect- 
ed with three new directors at large, 
namely, Mr. D'Arcy, the retiring 
chairman, and N. Dawson, of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, New York, and 
F. B. Ryan, of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York. 

John Benson of New York retains 
the post as president of the Associa- 
tion, which he has held for several 
years, together with the executive 
staff headed by Frederic R. Gamble, 
executive secretary. Members of the 
executive board representing councils 
were elected as follows: F. C. Bruns, 
New York City, New York Council; 
C. A. Oswold, Philadelphia, Atlant: 
Council; Henry B. Humphrey, Bos- 
ton, New England Council, and M. 
J. Blair, Chicago, Western Council. 
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To determine the leading brands of 
food products in Chicago and in the 
outside territory served by that news- 
paper, the Chicago Tribune employed 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., investi- 
gators to make 852 calls on independ- 
ent grocers on Good Friday, March 
30. The findings on coffee, cold- 
served cereals and laundry bar soap 
were released last week. 

Ross men called on 344 grocers in 
16 districts in the city of Chicago and 
on 508 in 83 cities and towns in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. The number of calls 
made in each city district or town rep- 
resented a minimum of 20% of the 
independent grocers. 

The investigators found 293 brands 
of coffee which the grocers said were 
either first, second or third best seller, 
82 brands of cold-served cereals, and 
72 brands of soaps. The first fifteen 
in each group correspond closely 
with surveys printed this year in the 
SM-Ross Federal series: 


Coffees 
Total 
Sales Rank Men- % of 
Brands lst 2nd 3rd tions Stores 


Chase a Sanborn 140 168 123 431 50.6 
Hills Bros. .... 123 99 100 322 37.8 
Maxwell House . 92 131 88 311 36.5 
Thomas J. Webb 34 42 49 125 14.7 


Manor House .. 23 21 27 71 8.3 
Monarch ...... 28 17 18 63 7.4 
eae 16 23 18 57 6.7 
Delicious Sip ... 22 8 6 36 4.2 
McLaughlin’s .. 12 10 13 35 4.1 
White House .. 8 14 12 34 4.0 
Del Monte ..... 7 13 11 #31 3.6 
Private Brands .. 15 10 6 31 3.6 
Butternut ..... 9 9 10 28 3.3 
$3 ee 11 7 10 28 3.3 
Poisers 8 ...... 9 12 6.27 3.2 


Laundry Bar Soaps 
TY 354 135 137 626 73.5 


Fels Naptha .... 57 242 209 508 59.6 
American Family 211 84 74 369 43.3 
Ss rere 72 79 57 208 24.4 
Crystal White .. 21 102 70 193 22.7 
ee 12 30 63 105 12.3 
Big Ben ....... 37 35 6 (644 84 COD 
>. eee 10 13 25 48 5.6 
ree * Wm 3. 37 43 
are 7 10 12 28 3.3 
Kirk’s Flake ... .. 15 16 25 2.9 
it > ee 12 4 > 28 Zo 
Octagon ...... Ss 8 0 2 25 
Flake White 2 9 9 20 2.3 
Kirk’s Flake, 

WME scésa SS 4 3 @ 2 


Cold-Served Cereals 
Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes ...... 447 47 27 521 61.2 
Post Toasties ... 103 99 39 241 28.3 
Post Bran ...... 42 106 60 208 24.4 
Wheaties ..... 35 71 97 203 23.8 


Shredded Wheat. 11 75 90 176 20.7 
Kellogg Pep ... 14 68 69 151 17.7 
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Independent Grocers’ Best 
Sellers Surveyed by Chicago Trib. 


Corn Flakes ... 114 26 9 149 17.5 
Rice Krispies 64 65 134 15.7 
Be Te neces 32 48 85 10.0 


Puffed Wheat 
Grape Nut Flakes 
Kellogg All Bran 


83 9.7 
30. 34 69 8.1 
31 27 63 7.4 
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Post Bran Flakes 7 25 29 61 72 
Kellogg Rice 

Krispies - 2£ 7 2 SA 
Puffed Rice .... .. 11 25 36 4.2 


Cigar Industry Signs 
Pledge: “I Myself 
Will Smoke Cigars” 


“I myself will smoke cigars, freely, 
openly, joyously; thus serving as a 
living example in this respect to my 
fellow men.” Such is Article I of 
the Cigar Boosters’ Association. Two 
thousand members of the cigar indus- 
try already have subscribed to it, and 
have sent a quarter each to the asso- 
ciation’s “headquarters” at 135 Front 
Street, New York. 

The address also is that of Tobacco 
Leaf Publishing Company. Carl 
Avery Werner, editor of the Tobacco 
Leaf, is organizer and director of the 
movement. Mr. Werner expects 10,- 
000 members from the present drive. 
Since 100,000 or more tobacco retail- 
ers of the country depend for their 
profit very largely on cigars, Mr. Wer- 
ner may, in time, be directing a con- 
siderable army of boosters. 

The movement, he tells SM, will 
be confined to the trade. A lot of 
progress can be made, he thinks, by 
persuading people whose livelihood 
depends on cigars to smoke their share 
of them every day, and to persuade 
employes and visiting salesmen to do 
likewise. “If the association goes 
over in the right way,” Mr. Werner 
adds “the manufacturers may get to- 
gether to do cooperative advertising.” 

Mr. Werner has been predicting 
this for ten years. He still believes 
it will materialize. Certain it is that 
forty cigar manufacturers have come 
through with endorsements and quar- 
ters. In the list are General, Con- 
solidated, Bayuk Phillies, American 
Cigar, Webster-Eisenlohr, Waitt & 
Bond, etc. 

Though there is “not a penny 
profit” in the organization—“‘not even 
a job in it for somebody,” Mr. Wer- 
ner explains, “there are some mod- 
erate expenses that must be met some- 
how.” Therefore the quarter. For it 
the member will get a badge which 
he agrees to ‘wear constantly on my 
coat lapel.” 


Where you STOP 
makes or mars 
where you GO 


A summer holiday spent at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall offers 
you the excitement or complete 
repose your pent-up spirit 
craves. ® If the smell of ocean 
fills you with an urge for ac- 
tion, the beach is right at our 
door. Take a tingling plunge 
in the surf. Toast on the sand 


= 
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while a salt breeze blows your 
cares out to sea. If you want 
to make a day of it, lunch in 
your bathing togs at our smart 
Surf Club Grill. Golf and 
tennis will wait till tomorrow. 
Fishing. too. In the evening, 
dances, game rooms, concerts 
and varied entertainments will 
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keep you going at a happy 
pace. © Or, if you cherish 
leisure above exercise, woo it 
here undisturbed. Roll up in 
sunshine on our broad Ocean 
Decks and drop slowly off to 
sleep. Charm away weariness 
in our stimulating health baths. 
Rest or read in the cool, quiet 
lounges, and dine with the 
relish of a rescued castaway. 
e Whatever you expect of a 
summer holiday. you'll find it 
abounding here at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Chiefly, you'll 
find a warm hospitality and a 
total freedom from noise and 
confusion. Reasonable rates. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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BIGGER .. AND 
BETTER ice 


EVER 
1700 FINEST WORLDS FAIR 
ROOMS EACH WITH BATH 


FROM g 2 50 


Just 4 blocks 
from Grant 
Park which 
is the North 
Entrance 
to the Fair 
Grounds 


YOU CAN 

| DRIVE YOUR 
CAR RIGHT [itm 
INTO HOTEL 
SHERMAN 


pe 


In ‘34 as in'33 
Discriminating 
Visitors Select 


HOTEL _ 
SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH — CLARK — LAKE LA SALLE SEREETS 


| 
| 
Merchandiser Availebte | 


An energetic young man now in charge of | 
the distribution and sale of a major home | 
specialty in the Eastern market is anxious to | 
obtain an interview with an executive who 
could use this experience in creating and 
executing a sales program. 


This experience has been obtained through 
direct supervision of distributor, department | 
store and dealer business. Responsibilities in- 
clude all phases of distribution. 

His primary object is to develop contacts | 
for the future. 

Address Box 408, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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made a big gain among women, as did 
A. & P., while Hill’s Bros. received 
about the same percentage of votes in 
both surveys. It was apparent that the 
group surveyed for this study was not 
a typical chain store audience or A. 
& P. would have been in first place, 
since they are the largest purveyors 
of coffee. 


Face Powder 
Seventy-nine brands were mention- 
ed. Coty and Lady Esther ran first 
and second in all three surveys we 
have made on this classification, but 
Coty’s percentage jumped appreciably 
(from 11.9 in the general consumer 
survey of March 15, to 14.1 in the 
special cosmetic survey of April 1, to 
18.6 in this survey of the skeptics), 
while Lady Esther, which had 10.9% 
in the first survey, and 12.3 in the 
sccond, fell in this one to 7.6. Ap- 
parently the skeptics were not as im- 
pressed with the Lady Esther claims 
as the average audience. Houbigant 
gained in this survey, both in rank and 
percentage, w hile Pond fell slightly. 
The “Save the Surface” campaign 
evidently has made a deep impression 
on women, for you could count on one 
hand the ones among this group who 
do not use face powder. 


' 


Shaving Cream 

This survey brought out 37 brands. 
W illiams—which ranked second in the 
January 1 survey wherein druggists 
told which were their fastest selling 
brands, and which was no better than 
sixth in the May 1 survey on ‘What 
Drug Products Do Dealers Push?” 
was an easy first prize winner among 
those who think that most advertising 
claims are exaggerated. 

Barbasol made a much poorer per- 
centage showing than in other surveys, 
while Listerine was hardly in the pic- 
ture at all. Mennen’s percentage of 
the total gained materially. 

Only a few men stated that they 
did not use any kind of shaving cream 
and two of them added that they had 
electric razors. The others presum- 
ably use toilet soap. 


Gasoline 
Forty-seven brands were mentioned 
and of the nationally distributed 


brands, the order—Texas, Shell, 
-was the same in this survey as in 
that of February 1, which was called, 


Do People Talk One Way about 
Advertising and Act in Another? 


(Continued from page 514) 


Gulf 


“If I Were to Buy Tomorrow.’ Be. 
cause 40% of the women intervicwed 
were concentrated in the New York 
City area, Socony-Vacuum did much 
better among the women than in the 
men’s group where very few lived in 
territories served by that company. 
Standard Oil brands of gasoline and 
oils were credited to the parent com- 
panies. Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
for example, does not sell its products 
directly in any of the cities surveyed, 
but Colonial Beacon, Standard of 
Louisiana, and Standard of Pennsyl- 
vania market its products in four of 
the nine cities. 


Motor Oil 


Socony-Vacuum’s number one place 
in this classification is less traceable 
to New York women than is true of 
gasoline, because its Mobiloil is far 
more widely distributed than its gaso- 
line. Texas Company’s oil received a 
much lower preference rating than 
its gasoline. Standard Oil Companies 
together were stronger in oils than in 
gasoline. For the most part, the 
ladies were quite positive about the 
brands of oil they buy, occasionally 
adding slogans to the brand name, 
such as, “Essolube Guarantees 
Smoother Performance,” etc. 


Tires 

Out of the 30 brands mentioned 
Goodyear emerged as an easy winner 
among both men and women. Fre- 
stone gained materially in percentage 
in this survey over the previous one, 
as did Atlas and Sears, Roebuck, 
while General lost and U. S. and 
Goodrich remained stationary. As be- 
tween men and women the latter are 
less sold on Firestone and General 
than are the men, while men seem to 
be more convinced than women as to 
the merits of Goodrich and U. S. The 
two agree on Atlas and Sears, Roe- 
buck. The ‘Big Five’ had 68% of 
all the votes. 
Speakers for Promotion Group 


The partial program of the convertio 
the Promotion and Research Managers As- 


sociation, meeting in conjunction with the 
A. F. A. this month, includes addresses by 
Paul Hollister, executive vice-president ol 


R. H. Macy & Company ; 
sistant director of the 


Stuart A. Rice, as 
Bureau of Census: 


Ben Duffy, vice-president of BDO 
and T. S. Marshall, advertising manager 0 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. The 
president of the group is Jacob A:bett 
promotion manager of the Detroit Ne 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


A Universal Selling Force 


Hitch your product to public interest in 
exploration, in the far corners of the earth 
as well as its better known vistas, urges 
National Geographic. Five million readers 
s the market offered advertisers—and to as- 
sist in visualizing this market and its re- 
sponsiveness to advertising, the Geographic 
publishes monthly “National Geographic 
Facts for Advertisers,” a four-page folder 
commenting on and illustrating current fea- 
tures in the book as well as on its adver- 
tising results. Better get on that mailing 
ist. Write L. W. Gillette, National 
Geographic. 16th and M. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Facts From Household 


Household Magazine has recently pub- 
lished two studies of varied interest. 

"Sixteen Years With the Women’s Maga- 
unes’’ shows year by year, from 1918 
through 1933, the dollar volume of busi- 
ness of nine women’s magazines, with 
percentage gains and losses. Household’s 
record is an excellent one, upholding their 
aim for the importance of the small- 
town field publication. 

“Passenger Car Dealer Representations 
by Population Groups” is the 1933 record 
of dealers, primarily showing numbers in 
towns under 10,000 and cities over 10,000, 
lor nineteen makes of cars and one classi- 
heation of miscellaneous. Shown also in 
geographical divisions by states, in several 
population groups between 1,000 and over 
100,000. Also, graphically, the numbers 
and percentages of dealers, by makes, in 
towns under 10,000 and over 10,000. 
Chevrolet, for example, with 7,316 dealers 
in towns under 10,000 and 1,269 in cities 
over 10,000, has 85.2% of its dealer rep- 
resentation in the small town market. 

Write for these reports to Rene Pepin, 
The Household Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Avenuc, New York City. 


Merchandising Via Radio 


Are you on the mailing list for N.B.C.’s 
monthly “Broadcast Merchandising?” Pub- 
lished in the interests of effective selling 
by radio, this brief, snappy journal abounds 
in examples of merchandising follow 
throug! such as that of Continental Oil 
Company, told by Wesley I. Nunn, adver- 
using manager, in the current (May) issue. 
Five steps included (1) radio reminders in 
ill the Conoco newspaper, farm paper and 
ttade paper advertising, (2) printed radio 
‘08S distributed from service stations, (3) 
a house organ plug to all dealers and job- 
bers as well as employees, (4) posters 
display at all stations, and (5) a Tony 
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Sarg book given away at service stations. 
The first month, 210,000 copies of Tony 
Sarg’s book were mailed out and requests 
continue at the rate of 5,000 daily. No 
charge for this journal, and valuable to all 
marketing men actively interested in radio 
advertising. Write E. P. H. James, National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


building management corporations, real es- 
tate and mortgage companies, is said to 
be less subject to fluctuation than are other 
markets for building materials and equip- 
ment, due to the fact that commercial build- 
ings must be kept in constant repair in 
order to compete successfully for tenants. 
Write F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


to sell to stores only 


Responsible men or concerns to sell 
remarkable new type powdered 
hand cleaner to stores only. Finan- 
cial ability to maintain adequate 
stock necessary. Manufactured by 
well-established company, Dif Hand 
Cleaner is now sold by all leading 
independent groc- 
ers and grocery 
chains, including 
A. & P., in Brook- 
lyn, Schenectady, 
Albany, N. J. and 
Phila. areas. Has 
shown sales __in- 
crease during every 
depression year. 
Send 10c for a 
package and full 
details of excep- 
tional _ profit-mak- 
ing proposition. 


DIF CORPORATION 


14 South St., Garwood, N. J. 


More on Liquor Markets 
"Where Liquor Can Be Sold’ is the 


most recent study showing the states where 
liquor may or may not be distributed, with 
other factors. In it the International Maga- 
zine Company Marketing Division gives state 
population and buying power; circulation 
of I. M. Co. publications in states where 
liquor is legal; retail outlets through which 
package sale is legal; states in which news- 
stand sale of magazines containing liquot 
advertising is still illegal; and many othet 
points. Write L. J. McCarthy, International 
Magazine Co., 57th Street and 8th Ave 
nue, New York City. 


Durez Molding Compounds 


Somewhat technical, prepared primarily | 
to specify for architects, product engineers 
and designers the physical properties of 
molded plastics, this file bulletin is never- 
theless recommended for sales and adver- 
tising executives. In addition to listing 
nearly all the common uses of plastics | 
that affect sales appeal, pictures of less 
common uses suggesting still wider ap- 
plication of the product are shown. Write 
H. S. Spencer, General Plastics, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


The N. Y. Building Market 


“The Building Maintenance and Man- 
agement Market in New York’ is the 
title of a booklet released by Real Estate 
Record and Builders’ Guide, a weekly 
magazine published by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. The market for products 
and services required for the maintenance 
and operation of commercial buildings in 
New York is analyzed in this booklet. This 
market, controlled by banks, professional 
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CLEANER 


FOR THE GREASIEST HANDS 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to 


a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- | Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of Kirk, Room 1632. 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


$26,000. 


the caliber indicated, through a _ procedure in- Phone: State 1266. 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as Stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
m. ¥ 


TROUBLE SHOOTER 


IF YOUR SALESMEN TAKE CARE OF DEALER 
complaints, then you need a TROUBLE SHOOTER ! 
Because such calls are not only time consuming, but 
more often than not, hurriedly made, in the sales- 
men’s desire to get back to their job of selling. And 
if your TROUBLE SHOOTER had experience in 
sales-promotion and advertising; if he could sell 


POSITION WANTED 
merchandise—as well as service—you would find him 
Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, | an asset, wouldn't you? Age 38—married. At your 
| 


I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). | service—Box 406, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now | ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


HE FUTURE OF THE DARROW REPORT: 

Neither inside nor outside of Washington does 

Clarence Darrow seem to have made many new 
friends by reason either of the tone of the so-called Darrow 
report or because of the factual information contained in 
it. In most quarters, the impression obtains that, with 
the exception of John Sinclair, a rather poorly qualified 
committee was picked to handle a most intricate job and 
one on which no sound conclusions could be reached 
without extensive research conducted by unusually well 
qualified experts. No doubt the whole idea of a Review 
Board seemed like a small side show when it was first 
created as something of a sop to the Senators most vocif- 
erous in their denunciation of alleged _ monopolistic 
tendencies in NRA. If so, an error was made. 
The whole country, and particularly the business world, 
is very seriously concerned about the future of NRA 
as it affects both the matter of monopolies and the oppor- 
tunities for small and relatively small business. The 
subject is apt to receive considerable future attention in 
Congressional circles and may even become an important 
issue in the approaching Fall elections, especially in those 
areas where the New Deal is made a primary issue. Mean- 
while, however, it is obvious that little good can come 
from acrimonious debate between defenders of the Dar- 
tow Committee findings and champions of NRA and the 
New Deal. 


time this subject should be explored by an outstanding 


The real job still remains to be done. Next 


and representative group of men who are thoroughly 
qualified to do a fact-finding job rather than to express 


somewhat ‘‘colored”’ opinions that run close to “pink.” 


ALTER LIPPMANN ANALYZES: In an 

article headed, ‘Pessimism in the Midst of 

Recovery, Walter Lippmann, whose independ- 
ent and well-informed thinking has gained many 
followers, comments on the fact that business confidence 
is moving downward on an inverse ratio to the rise in 
business statistics. In seeking explanations for this phe- 
nomenon, he stresses as immediate cause the pending 
regulation of the stock exchanges and the tendency of busi- 
ness men to follow Wall Street tickers instead of business 
statistics. He goes on to set up as a more important and 
deeper rooted reason the fact that most business men 
recognize the temporary recovery effect of governmental 
expenditures carried out on a colossal scale, but as yet see 
no substitute for the volume of activity created by these 
expenditures which is forthcoming through the investment 
of private capital. He concludes that most business men 
regard governmental expenditures as something which must 


be terminated within the comparatively near future and, 
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a 


hence, feels that business men can feel no confidence with 
respect to permanent recovery unless and until they see 
business activity expand on a substantial scale through 
With all of this we agree. 
But Mr 
Lippmann and many other writers on economic subjects skip 


strictly private initiative. 
Most business men do seem to fecl likewise. 


another point of equal, if not greater, importance. It is 
this: Most business men live a lot closer to what is car. 
rently going on in business than it is possible to portray 
through available statistics. In other words, statistics of 
the most reliable sort become available for the most part 
from thirty to sixty days after the events on which they 
are based, and particularly in critical times offer relatively 
little by way of accurate forecast as to what business men 
Plainly 
put, most business men are no longer theorizing about 
NRA and its future. They évow that NRA and certain 
other governmental agencies have reached a real crisis 


may expect sixty days or six months later. 


where decisions of far-reaching importance must be made, 
In the case of NRA they &vow, 
for instance, that the administrating, policing and enforce- 


and for better or worse. 


ment machinery is not equal to the demands of the oc- 
casion if NRA continues its endeavors to perfect all of 
the details in each and every branch of business. They 
know that continuation of such a policy will produce noth- 
ing short of a collapse. They £vow that in immediate 
simplification of objectives lies the real hope of NRA’s 
success. They £vow that the various price control pro- 
visions which have recently been breaking forth are fraught 
with possibilities which are largely unknown to business 
men, to economists, to politicians, or te anyone else. They 
think also that certain contemplated measures for minimiz- 
ing labor strikes (which measures may seem _ politically 
expedient) are more likely to increase the breadth and 
rancor of labor strikes than to smooth waters already too 
much troubled by governmental interference. They &nou 
that from the standpoint of the time element, legislation 
relating to silver and stock exchange regulation is not 
nearly so important as concrete action on such matters as 
revision of the Securities Act and practical stimulation of 
the durable goods industries.... At the present moment, 
there are plenty of clouds in the sky to justify a jittery 
state in business confidence. In Washington it is rumored 
that some drastic simplification in NRA and certain other 
New Deal innovations are in the making, but that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not consider it opportune to make many 
moves in such directions unless and until Congress ad- 
journs. Here’s hoping there is some truth in these rumors; 
also that Congress will soon adjourn and that the sim- 


plification process, with its 
pill 
[fou ! 


tremendous ability to restore 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


business confidence, will soon get 
under way on a sizeable scale. 


